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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid 


Fil Yourself it a Vomans hoes 


Just because a girl is only six doesn’t 
mean she lacks an eve for stvle. On the 
contrary, she'd much rather wear 
mother’s new shoes than her own. And 
no wonder. It is easy to understand why 
women find these beautiful pastel colors 
irresistible. 

There's a real style story in these col- 
ored leathers. Not until recently has it 
been possible to obtain such delicately 
tinted permanent shades—and women 
everywhere are delighted with them. So 
much so, in fact, that new fashions have 
been created. Handbags, belts, hats, 
gloves,—even luggage, upholstery, and, 
of course, other articles in which nothing 
takes the place of leather—are now ap- 
pearing in pastel colors to match, blend 


or contrast. . 


MOLDING 


Chemistry is the inspiration for these 
fashions. For the chemist, collaborating 
with the tanner, has created several new 
synthetic tanning materials. As a result 
leather 
new colors but is better in quality. 

Typical of these materials is a 


is not only blossoming out in 


special series of tanning chemica!s 
developed by American Cyanamid 
Company and marketed under the 
trade-mark TANAK*. Leather 
processed with TANAK takes the 
dyes more evenly and has a finer 
texture. It is just one of the many 
Cyanamid products used by lead- 
ing tanneries. 

But articles of leather are not 
the only merchandise in which 
you get more for your money now 
THROUGH 


THE PYTUR 


because of Cyanamid research. There 
are many others—from clothes to food 
to automobiles to building materials— 
in which the chemical activities of this 
company are apparent in greater values. 


*Reyistered | ' 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 


Complete Banking Service 


for Commerce and Industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STAMPEDE! 


* 
..-how would you stop it? #!%<.,.%% 


N. one knows in how many 
power-plants the might of *“‘thousands 
of horses” is being held in leash with 
apparent security today—yet with a 
steadily weakening link somewhere 
which could be the forerunner of a 
disastrous stampede tomorrow. 


Your own power-equipment can 
develop hidden symptoms of unrest 
which sooner or later may set its 
power running wild. How can you 
know that in engine or turbine some 
obscure fault isn’t growing toward 
a plant-wrecking catastrophe? Or 
that a boiler seam isn’t about ready 
to let go? Or that weakened insula- 
tion isn’t inviting breakdown of an 
electric generator? 

Just as the best way 
to deal with animal 
horsepower is through 


men who know horses, 


so the best way to keep mechanical 
horsepower within bounds is through 
a concern which knows power equip- 
ment. Hartford Steam Boiler has 
devoted itself to that study—exclu- 
sively—for 75 years. 

Its entire organization— including 
a competent directing staff of special- 
izing engineers and a nation-covering 
safety patrol of more than 400 alert, 
highly trained field inspectors — is 
dedicated to the sole task of guard- 
ing and insuring— ' 


Boilers + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines 
Turbines + Pressure Vessels * Electrical 


and Refrigerating Equipment. 


Your agent or broker can tell you 
what this Company’s facilities can 
mean to you—particularly during 
these critical times when defense pro- 
duction must not fail. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 


POWER-PLANT INSURANCE BY POWER ENGINEERS 
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The Men of the Lumber Industry 
Report on Defense 


LL AMERICA reads and works and asks 
about defense. Where are the mate- 
rials coming from? How much? How fast? 
About lumber this can be recorded— 
Lumber is doing a tremendous job both 
for defense and domestic needs, and doing 
it quickly, efficiently and economically. 

With swiftly expanded production, the 
men of the lumber industry delivered over 
two billion feet of lumber to 350,000 car- 
penters working on the biggest housing 
project of modern times—cantonments for 
a million, two hundred thousand soldiers. 
At the same time, additional lumber was 
provided for housing half a million work- 
ers in defense. 

Lumber is serving an essential function 
in nearly every industry. It cradles the 
ships being built in the shipyards. Since 
the start of the war, the Royal Air Force of 
Britain has been maintained largely by 
American lumber made into laminated 
propellers, struts and spars. Timbers are 
being produced for pontoons that can take 
the shock and carry the load of heavy 
tanks charging at high speeds. Lumber is 
so adaptable that it is shouldering new 
jobs and releasing other materials for de- 
fense needs. 
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The men of the lumber industry, in addi- 
tion to producing a wide variety of forest 
products for defense, supplied a more than 
normal demand for lumber for use in shop 
and factory. and for the construction and 
remodeling of homes and farm buildings. 

Wherever men live and work, you'll find 
forest products helping them in their jobs 
and providing better homes, for lumber is 
America’s most available, adaptable and 
economical building material. 

Timber is a crop. It is a renewable nat- 
ural resource. Lumber is therefore plenti- 
ful. For every mature tree that is har- 
vested, nature is seeding and men are 
planting new trees to take its place. This 
continuous reforestation assures a peren- 
nial crop of timber and a continuing sup- 
ply of lumber. 

Plenty of lumber is available and will 
continue to be available for the defense of 
America and the building of America. 


- 


Published on behalf of the Lumber Industry by 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Manufacturer of Forest Products 


How to locate 


more plant facilities 


IN NEW YORK STATE 


“We're on the spot, Ed! We 
don’t get that sub-contract unless 
we move up the date.” 


“So they wantdelivery yesterday, 
eh, Ralph? Well, we can’t do that, 
but while you were in Washing- 
ton...” 


“Don’t tell me you located a new 
plant for us?” 


“Yes, through Marine Midland. 
The plant isn’t perfect, but we're 
lucky to find anything.” 

“Those upstate connections of 
Marine Midland certainly come in 
handy, don’t they?” 


> Our customers call on us for all 
sorts of business information in New 
York State. Data on plant facilities 
... products manufactured ... mar- 
keting conditions . . . plus the normal 
commercial bank services. Such ma- 
terial is available here because Marine 
Midland Banks in thirty-nine indus- 
trial and trade centers in New York 
State are daily in close contact with 
people and business activities in this 
area, 


MARINE MIDLAND 
COMPANY OF 
20 Br 


TRUST 


NEW YORK 


adway 


and 
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| WAR ON WHEELS 


The wheels on this week’s cover are an important symbol of nati 


at 


Nal 


defense as well as of everyday commerce. What motor trucks did ; 


1914-1918 was but a faint foreshadowing of their role in this war. Today 
they are the lifeline of the Army. In defense industry, their job is vita 


Vild! 


By the same token, war has heaped some difficult problems on the nation 
haulers. That is why OEM—page 16—is mapping a government program 
to see that every truck is put to the most effective possible use. 


CONTROL SHOWDOWN 


Leon Henderson has no specific authority to fix prices, and he knows it 
That’s why Chrysler’s polite “No” to Henderson's request that the 
company rescind recent price increases has put the OPACS administrato: 
in a tough position. The most obvious out for the administrator would 
be a grant of power by Congress, but Congress—see the story on page 
]15—has some ideas of its own about that. . 


BETTING ON A REPRIEVE 


Technically, that death sentence which the Federal Communication: 
Commission pronounced on the big broadcasting chains a couple ot 


months ago will be executed Aug. 


But only technically, for radio men 


are sure NBC and CBS will get a reprieve. It may come from Congress 
from the courts, or from FCC itself, which now finds that its eight 
“antimonopoly”’ regulations aren't as popular in or out of the trade, in 
or out of the Administration, as it might have expected them to be 
What the “deal’”’ might be—page 31. And speaking of deals, NBC and 
CBS haven't yet got together with ASCAP—page 30. And speaking ot 
NBC, it began to sell television time to advertisers this week—page 3! 


SILK SHIRT ERA? 


Now that pay envelopes are bulging again, the thing every merchant 
wants most to know is—what are people buying? Are workers going in 
for the luxury goods as they did in the last war? Well, the experience 
of the mail houses is usually regarded as a good guide, and an analysis of 
their 1941 activities—page 22—reveals some significant new trends. 


TO THE OLD DIGGIN’S 


Leadville, Colo., hears the rustling of ghosts these days—ghosts of such 
historic figures as Silver Dollar and Baby Doe Tabor, and the quiet 
women’s wear merchant from Philadelphia who founded the vast Gug- 
genheim mining fortune. And, if Leadville hears and hopes correctly, 
the diggings that made so many fabulous fortunes are slated to recapture 
some of the glory and importance (page 20) of their best hell-raising days. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


——— 


Pressure on Washington 


Rapidly spreading dislocation of in- 
dustry and employment, resulting from 
the defense effort, is putting the heat on 
Washington. Criticism of the Adminis- 
tration and—to a less extent—of industry 
is rising in Congress. Witness the plain- 
spoken censure of the handling of the 
national defense program in last week's 
report of the House Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Actually, congressmen aren't voicing 
any complaints about the Administra- 
tion which business hasn’t already reg- 
istered privately with OPM. The finger 
is on failure to expand material supplies 
sooner. This is cramping both defense 
and civilian production. However, so 
far as the stringency in consumer goods 
is concerned—which is this week’s “cri- 
sis’—armament probably would have 
taken more of available supplies if there 
had been more to take. 


Who Gets to Ration? 


Material shortages are beginning to 
hit the consumer goods industries hard 
as inventories flatten out. The consum- 
ers themselves will be heard from soon, 
which explains the sudden urge in Wash- 
ington to do something. ‘The job of ra- 
tioning supplies of short materials for 
civilian consumption has not been ef- 
fectively tackled to date. It has fallen 
between two stools—the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply—each jealously guarding overlapping 
authority previously sows & from the 
President (BW—Apr.19’41,p15). 

Each organization is paddling its own 
canoe and, as usual, the rivalry between 
them is more bitter down in the ranks, 
though Administrator Henderson, de- 
spite a show of cooperation, is doggedly 
standing on the proposition that he’s got 
100% authority aud entire responsibility 
for the rationing of available raw mate- 
tials for nondefense uses. 


Auto Production 


OPM called the automobile indus- 
try in this week to work out a further 
cut in production. The conference was 
mostly window-dressing designed to 
make the public realize that the cuts 
are bound to come as the materials 
supply dwindles. 

An OPACS meeting with the auto 
executives, also arranged for this week, 
was suddenly called off, but Henderson 
says it is still his intention to take the 
industry on—apparently for the pur- 
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pose of seeing that company produc- 
tion schedules strike a realistic balance 
between consumer demand and ma- 
terial supply (page 15). 


Cutting Out a Pattern 


In place of autos Henderson this week 
began his series of conferences with steel 
men. Later he will confer with produc- 
ers of consumer goods who are large 
users of scarce raw materials. Refriger- 
ators are scheduled for July 8 and will be 
followed by automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, oil burners, and other products 
which utilize a great deal of metal. 
OPACS officials frankly admit that orig- 
inal schedules probably will turn out to 
be sour and have to be revamped from 
time to time, but, in an increasingly 
acute situation, OPACS feel it has got 
to make a start. 

@ Source of Trouble—Conflict between 
OPM and OPACS arises from the very 
fact that the President set up indepen- 
dent agencies to do an interlocking job. 
OPM concedes that, on price control, 
Henderson has sole authority and re- 
sponsibility, but it claims joint juris- 
diction over civilian supply because of 
the large area in which defense and 
nondefense uses are inseparable. Mate- 
rials for freight cars and power plants 
are cited by OPM officials as examples. 


Advisory Committees 


OPACS will cooperate with OPM 

in the organization of industry advisory 
committees (BW — Jun.28,’41,p7) to 
work with OPM’s new commodity sec- 
tions. For this purpose, OPACS has en- 
listed John Whitaker, of Floyd Odlum’s 
Atlas Corp., following assignment by 
OPM of Sidney Weinberg of Goldman, 
Sachs to clear all matters concerning or- 
ganization of the committees from 
nominations made by individual indus- 
tries. OPACS will be glad to deal with 
the same committees as OPM but in- 
sists it will deal direct with them on 
civilian allocation of materials and not 
through the commodity sections being 
set up in OPM, as Knudsen said in 
announcing the change in OPM oper- 
ating methods. 
e To Cut the Knot—There was some 
prospect this week that a new executive 
order by Roosevelt would clearly define 
the authority and jurisdiction of OPM, 
and OPACS. Hatched by OPM’s 
lawyers and keyed to the new Vinson 
Act codifying priority powers, the 
order is expected to cut into Hender- 
son’s sphere of activity—but it was still 
on the President’s desk at midweek. 


Maintenance Priorities 


To cope with an immediately press 
ing situation, OPACS this week gave 
priority status to repair and maintenance 
materials and equipment for nondefense 
operations covering 26 industries and 
services. Requirements for uninterrupted 
operation will be met before all other 
civilian requirements, and prior to re 
—— of the defense program to 
the extent determined by OPM. Admin 
istration and enforcement of the OPACS 
program will be carried out by OPM. 

The list covers all public and com 
mercial transportation, highway main 
tenance, communications, power, 
water and sewer service, petroleum pro 
duction and refining, food processing 
and storing, farm equipment, mining 
and quarrying, coke converting, produc 
tion of raw metals, chemicals, fire and 
police services, industrial and academic 
research, hospitals, schools and other 
public institutions. 


gas, 


Unsettling Settlement? 


Washington is wondering whether 
the settlement of the celebrated North 
Amenican strike may not unsettle labor 


relations in other California aircraft 
plants. 
Mediation Board recommendations 


for the contract between the company 
and CIO’s United Auto Workers pro 
vide that the 11,000 North American 
employees will get a wage boost of 10¢ 
an hour in all classifications. Beginners 
will now start at 60¢ an hour and will 
get 75¢ in three months. The strike 
was based on demands for a 75¢-an 
hour minimum. 

Vultee workers, who struck for the 
same 75¢ last year (BW—Nov.30'40, 
p57) are getting a 55¢ an hour begin 
ner’s wage and a 624¢ minimum after 
three months. 

On the controversial closed-shop 
issue, which has been delaying the 
North American agreement, the com 
pany is bound to require that all of its 
employees who were U.A.W. members 
on or after May | remain members in 
good standing or be discharged. ‘This 
“maintenance of membership” com 

romise has been a feature of other 

Mediation Board scttlements. 


Time Out 


In plants that have been working at 
top speed for as long as 18 months, the 
strain is beginning to tell. Morale is sag- 
ging. Taking advantage of the holiday, 
many concerns are stretching it—shut 


7 


ting down from top to bottom to give 
everybody a breathing spell. Aware of 
this “fed-up” feeling, OPM is bending 
with it, saying, “Go fishing, but tell us 


when you are starting up again.” 


Business for Ickes 


Secretary Ickes is pretty good at count- 
ing his chickens before they hatch. This 
week he announced that he is reserving 
40,000 kw. of Grand Coulee power un- 
til Sept. 30 for a 12,000-ton magnesium 
plant which the government will finance 
for Henry J. Kaiser, if Kaiser’s first mag- 
nesium venture in California clicks. 

Last week’s allocation of government- 
financed aluminum production gave 
140,000,000 Ib. of capacity to Ickes’ 
Coulee-Bonneville power pool. This 
wasn't as much as Ickes wanted, but it 
was nearly one-quarter of all there was 
to get. 


Executives Wanted 


The government is looking for 300 
high-grade executives at salaries from 
$3,800 to $8,000. They are needed for 
defense jobs in OPM, OPACS, and 
other agencies. In case you're interested, 
get in touch with the Civil Service Com- 
mission or one of its district offices be- 
fore July 21. ‘There’s no written exam. 

The CSC will accept your own valua- 
tion of at least ten years’ experience in 
positions of administrative responsibility 
or as consultant in public or business ad- 
ministration, scientific, or industrial 
management. 


A Foot in the Door 


In OPM’s drive to speed up produc- 
tion, experienced management engineers 
probably will be placed in defense con- 
tractors’ plants with authority to put on 
the pressure for better shop methods. 
Surveys show that rapid expansion in 
several lines of defense production has 
thinned supervisory personnel to the 
point that the speedup and shortcuts 
common under stiff peacetime competi- 
tion are not getting the executive em- 
phasis that OPM would like. 

‘The Army has inspectors in the plants 
but they have authority only over qual- 
ity. The government, as the buyer, has 
not actually stepped in up to now to 
force faster production. Look for a foot 
in the door soon. 


Excise Tax Tangle 


Log-rolling and not national defense 
shaped the excise tax schedule—the last 
chapter of the House Ways and Means 
Committee draft of the new tax bill. If 
the defense program is to be expedited 
by taxation to deter consumption, the 
House committee’s excise schedule will 
have to be thoroughly revamped. The 
committee balked at laying heavy taxes 


on heavy consumer goods—automobiles, 
refrigerators, etc.—as recommended by 
Leon Henderson, but it went along with 
his idea that there should be no in- 
creases on gasoline, tobacco, and beer, 
although these three important revenue 
sources would have raised more than half 
of the $900,000,000 needed in excise 
taxes to fill out the $3,500,000,000 bill. 
Apart from gasoline, tobacco and beer, 
the House committee excise tax list is 
substantially the same as that originally 
submitted by the Treasury Department 
—a schedule condemned by Henderson 
for laying 85% of the excise tax increases 
on goods which don’t interfere with de- 
fense production. 

@ More Nuisance Taxes—To make up 
for the taxes killed by log-rolling, the 
House committee was obliged to adopt 
some of the nuisance taxes, proposed by 
congressional tax experts, including a $5 
use tax on all private automobiles, 
yachts, and airplanes. 


Auto Tax Buck-Passing 


In accepting the Treasury’s original 
proposal to increase the tax on new au- 
tomobiles only from 34% to 7%, in- 
stead of to 20% or higher with commen- 
surate taxes on used cars as suggested by 
Henderson, the House committee put 
the automobile problem in the Senate’s 
lap. With car supply down and mass 
buying power little affected by the com- 
mittee’s income tax proposals, the prob- 
lem of who is going to get next year’s 
cars might have to be solved by outright 
rationing. If, however, high prices are 
to be the solution, New Dealers are de- 
termined that the government and not 
industry should reap the profits. 


And So They Resigned 


Resignations of S. R. Fuller, Jr., chief 
of the OPM Materials Branch, and 
R. C. Allen, its consultant on ferrous 
metals, trace back to a row with Leon 
Henderson of OPACS over scrap. The 
OPM experts wanted to up the iron and 
steel scrap price to $12, shipping point, 
in remote areas (it is as low as $1.97 a 
gross ton, the Butte, Mont., price). 

As they saw it, scrap could be gath- 
ered from the highways and byways only 
by making the picking profitable for ped- 
diers who have turned to more attractive 
jobs. In no other way, they argued, could 
scrap dealers produce an additional 
8,000,000 tons wanted in 1941 over the 
20,000,000 tons purchased last year. 
When Henderson said no, Fuller and 
Allen packed their bags. 


House-Building Priorities 


Priorities on house building have ar- 
rived. Plans call for putting them into 
full effect within a month. Inside of 
defense areas, it won’t be so tough. 
There the ban is on expensive houses 


only. Elsewhere, it will be di! 
get materials for any kind of 

The critical list of scarce ; 
now being prepared includes p! 
heating and ventilating equipn 
sulating board, most metals 
some localities, lumber. 


Rating System 


Preference ratings on purchascs from § 
this list will be assigned to publich 
financed defense housing projects 
certification by Housing Coo: 
Palmer. Ratings will depend 
defense importance of the 
served by the project. Similar prefe; 
ence will be assigned to privately 
financed housing in areas certified }y 
Palmer as defense areas. 

These area ratings will be extended ty 

specific house builders, provided they 
are building houses to sell at not more 
than $6,000 or to rent at not more 
than $50 a month, and that “reason 
able preference in occupancy will be 
given to workers engaged in defense in. 
dustries.”’ 
@ House Money—Government-financed 
defense housing tallies $400,000,000 to 
date, but this is only a starter. The 
President has asked Congress for $300, 
000,000 to build 75,000 more houses 
against 125,000, Coordinator Palmer 
present estimate of need. 


on 
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Power Curtailment 


Southeastern power curtailment plans 
— taking shape in OPM indicate § 
what may happen if shortages of gen- § 
erating capacity spread over the countn 
Cuts averaging 25% will have to be made 
in eight states affected; more will be nec 
essary unless the drought is relieved. 

Nondefense industries will bear the 

brunt of the cuts. Laundries and dairies } 
will get off easy for evident reasons. ‘The- 
aters and stores, never a big factor, will 
have to reduce window lighting and big 
front illumination. Homes will not be 
cut much. 
e@ Tie-In—The Federal Power Commis 
sion has invoked for the first time its 
1935 grant of emergency authority to 
order temporary interconnections to pool 
spare energy. Construction of seven 
links have ordered to strengthen 
the 17-state pool feeding into the 
drought area; others are on the way. 


P.S. 


Washington hears that Lord Halifax 
will fly back to London to make a report 
to Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
The Ambassador probably will use an 
American-made British bomber. . . - 
The Truman Committee investigating 
the defense program has quiet! dis- 
cussed a proposal to summon ‘Tommy 
Corcoran to End out the truth about his 
reported lobbying activities. 
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it is § Lotest Preceding Month 
ge mT Week A 
9 THE INDEX (see chart below). . . .... . . “S75 +1544 
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= TRADE 
lustry Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 89 75 
refer All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 56 47 
vately Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,367 j $4,179 
d by Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) F $9,294 ‘ $7,780 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) yo = 21% + 10% 
led to Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 221 286 
ss. PRICES (Average for the week) 
mor Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity . . 86.80 , 71.56 
pe Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 194.6 155.4 
“ye Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ; ; 138.9 112.9 
be Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 142.0 : 112.2 
ve In- Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.15 : $38.15 ’ $37.76 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 ‘ $19.17 , $18.92 
inced (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 0.0... ccc cece cee eeee 12.020¢ +12.042¢ 12.040¢ j 11.013¢ 
Copper ytic ey 
00 to Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 0.2 cee eee eee $0.98 $0.94 $0.88 , $0.75 
The oo as nc bas ckeeeheeeadesecessseenaes 3.50¢ 3.52¢ 3.44¢ ‘ 2.73¢ 
300. Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).... 2... 2... 0.66. c cece cee 14.45¢ 14.26¢ 12.93¢ : 10.62¢ 
Sees i oid ecko ia0s saskee onda ness b40deseseceese $1.245 $1.263 = $1.305 ; $ 
en's Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2.2.2... 2... eee 21.92¢  21.75¢  22.03¢ R 21.29¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....................04. 78.3 78.3 74.7 y 78.6 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.30% 4.30% 4.33% 43% 4.92% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 191% 1.94% 1.90% 889 2.32% 
plans § U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year, tax-exempt Note Yield 0.39% 0.40% 0.41% 37% 0.67% 
licate Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 100% 1.00% 1.00% 00% 1.00% 
gen- Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 4-8 % 4-4% 4-8 % 
wes BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
ce Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,046 23,872 24,311 20,681 
1 - Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 28,279 28,155 27,915 25,604 23,581 
™ Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,825 5,792 5,673 5,011 4,399 
r the § Securities Loans, reporting 939 915 1,022 1,011 862 
ainies § U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,304 14,287 13,996 12,568 11,610 
rhe § Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,651 3,606 3,693 3,682 3,536 
will § Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 5,150 5,310 5,820 6,438 6,801 
d big Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,249 2,241 2,231 2,336 2,511 
ot be FF * Preliminary, week ended June 28th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. % Not available. 
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e Arsena] 
Outfitting - of Dem 


, | 
Prioyereve ARSENALS must have their 
MEMAF HAG | arsenals—constantly supplying 
/ oe them with materials and equip- 
ment for building the finished weapons of defense. 


bs 


And this is the part Mallory plays! 


Aircraft motors, for example, owe much to 


Mallory’s new metallurgical process of bonding milit 
dissimilar metals. Mallory Electrical Contacts cour 
function unerringly in aircraft electrical sys- mest 
tems. Bomb loads aboard the capital ships of sions 
the air are handled with greater facility through prior 
Mallory’s contributions to the development and prod 
manufacture of improved bomb-release devices. ae 
As headquarters for Resistance Welding Elec- sum] 
trodes, Mallory furnishes vast quantities of shar] 
wheels, tips, and dies. These are largely respon- that 
sible for the rapid fabrication of aircraft... pas 
tanks... trucks... scout cars... motorcycles, culti 
and other mechanized units. J and 
ingly 
Gas-mask parts and munitions, too, depend Pric 
on this fabricating tool. Thin-gauge caps are 

welded to forged-steel shells at the amazing speed H a 
of 250 an hour. Rotating bands, case covers, wees 
bourrelets, and fins for projectiles and bombs are proc 
all spot-welded with Mallory Tips! meni 
Mallory-made Switches, Capacitors, Vibra- 095 
tors, Vibrapacks*, Plugs, and Jacks are essential 0h 
to the eyes and ears of the fighting forces ashore, wars 
aloft, and afloat. They are employed in the trans- tonal 
mitters and receivers of the Signal Corps. . . in to pt 
the radio compass of meteorological balloons . . . upon 
in the “Walkie Talkie” that keeps advanced tural 
infantry units in contact with base headquarters. imm 
Mallory Rectifiers are essential operating Wa 
parts of are welders, electroplating power sup- M 
plies, motive power battery chargers, starters and faster 
testers used throughout the entire defense industry. last | 
Thus the specialized technique and experience be 
of Mallory engineers—the facilities of Mallory not 
laboratories and machines—are enlistetl in the unles 
nation’s military preparations. Equally impor- expla 
tant, though, are Mallory’s contributions to the auto 
defense of our normal, peacetime endeavors. could 
Your requirements will be met with the standards labor 
of service you associate with the Mallory name! a 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. tion 
Cable Address— Pelmallo. curta’ 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. - assem 
vond 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Price and Priority Squeeze 


Tightening restrictions on civilian goods production and 
jam in price controls complicate business picture. Demand for 
consumer products shows steady rise and Index goes up. 


Although business men pored over 
military maps this week to follow the 
course of the Russo-German war, do- 
mestic problems dominated their deci- 
sions. Wises they got together, 
priorities, price controls, and increasing 
production costs were the leading sub- 
jects of conversation. Three facts of the 
week stood out: (1) That civilian con- 
sumption will have to be curtailed 
sharply to make way for defense; (2) 
that Leon Henderson’s efforts to keep 
prices under control were meeting difh- 
culties; (3) that, between price controls 
and priorities, it is becoming increas- 
ingly hard to turn a profit. 


Prices Have Jump on OPACS 


Prices seem to have gotten ahead of 
Henderson. One after another, com- 
modities have advanced, raising costs to 
processors (Outlook Chart); then when 
manufacturers try to boost their quota- 
tions, OPACS cracks down, and, as in 
the case of Chrysler Corp. or the furni- 
ture manufacturers, meets protest and 
resistance. Or there are political 
troubles, as when Henderson threatened 
to put a ceiling on cottonseed oil, where- 
upon cotton, soy bean, and other agricul- 
tural prices fell. Southern senators were 
immediately up in arms against him. 


Wages Outpace Production 


Moreover, wages have risen much 
faster than production. Since June of 
last year payrolls have increased some 
42%, while manufacturing output has 
advanced only 30%. Business men can- 
not make up this increased per unit cost 
unless they have higher volume. That 
explains why Henderson hit a snag on 
auto prices. Obviously, Chrysler 
couldn’t expect to make up increased 
labor costs on large volume when auto 
output is scheduled to be cut. 

Again this week the Office of Produc- 
tion Management made it clear that 
curtailment of 1942 passenger car 
assemblies would have to go much be- 
yond the projected 20%. Moreover, for 
the first time, auto makers really began 
to feel the pinch of delayed deliveries. 
Steel mills, busy on shipments to de- 
fense industries, couldn’t send auto com- 
panies their full quotas of sheets and 
strips. This undoubtedly caused some 
auto companies to curtail and start re- 
tooling for new models. In any case, it 
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coincided with the normal change-over 
decline in assemblies. And with the 
week’s drop in output from 133,600 to 
128,000 cars, it is probably safe to say 
that we have seen the automobile high 
for some years to come. 


On an Upward Trek 


The curtailment—since it was seasonal 
—did not keep the Business Week Index 
from another sharp gain, up 3.] points 
to a new high of 157.5. All components 
—steel, electric power, miscellaneous 
and |.c.]. and all other carloadings, and 
residential and heavy engineering con- 
struction, as well as autos—advanced. 

Even though OPM curtails output of 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
consumers durable goods, business is 
still on an upward trek—and so is the 
Index. What’s happening—as Business 
Week pointed out six months ago 
would happen (BW —Dec.21’40,p13)— 
is that nondurable consumer goods out- 
put is taking up production slack. 


The demand for all types of con 
sumer products—men’s and women’s 
clothing, shoes, home furnishings, tex 
tiles, as well as autos and refrigerators 
—has been rising. And lately, while ex- 
pansion in heavy goods industries— 
steel, autos, building materials—has 
been slowing up (because they're 
jammed to capacity), consumer non 
durable goods production has been in 
creasing sharply. 


A Problem in Profits 


Thus, since January, durable-goods 
production has risen from 170 to 177 
in the Federal Reserve Board index, 
while nondurable goods production 
has increased from 122 to 135. Over 
the next six months, as new defense 
plants go into operation, the heavy 
goods index will gather steam once 
again. But in the meantime, the con 
sumer-goods industries are apt to show 
bigger percentage gains. 

Right now, however, the main prob 
lem in the business outlook is not pro 
duction, but Washington. As long as 
Henderson tries to tackle prices piece 
meal, business men are bound to be in 
a constant state of uncertainty: Whiere 
will he strike out next? Current high out- 
put level is hardly a source of satisfac- 
tion, so long as prices—and consequently 
profits—are subject to OPACS fiat. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM VS. INDUSTRIAL PRICES 
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Leon Henderson's crackdown on farm 
prices (page 41) hasn’t come any too 
soon, as the chart shows. Since the 
start of the war agricultural commodi- 
ties have advanced nearly 50%, indus- 
trial raw materials about 40%. These 


advances have boosted basic-materials 
costs to manufacturers. And now 
these increased costs have begun to 
have an inflationary result; they are 
showing up in retail prices and the 
cost of living. 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY—THE BLITZKRIEG OBJECTIVE 


Zaporozhstahl—one of the great sheet 
steel rolling mills of the Ukraine. The 
Ukraine supplies Russia with 50% of 
its coal, 60°%, of its iron ore, 45% of its 
steel, and 25% of its electric power. 


Dneperstroy—largest dam in Europe. 
The project was built by Col. Hugh 
Cooper, American engineer, to pro- 


Asphalt plant at Baku—where one of 
the largest oil fields in the Caucasus js | 
located. 80% of Russia’s oil comes 


from the Caucasus. From refineries 
some oil went to Batum for export. 


vide ample electric power for great in- 
dustries in the heart of the Ukraine. 


Kiev, capital of the Ukraine and once one of the greatest 
cultural centers in Russia, also has its modern blast fur- 
naces, a thriving steel industry, and big machine shops. 


Threshing wheat on a collective farm in the Ukraine is 
done with up-to-date machinery. The region provides 
Russia with 25% of its wheat, much of its corn and fruit. 


aca taeathi eet ea 


The Stalin Tractor Works in Cheliabinsk is located be- 
yond the Urals, where Stalin has built a great “secondary 
industrial zone” —intended for just such an emergency as 
may arise now if Germany successfully occupies all of the 
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Ukraine and the Caucasus. But the region is not yet far 
enough developed to make it possible to wage a major 
campaign against the Germans if Russia is forced to rely 
entirely on factories east of the Ural Mountains. 
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Price Administrator on Spot 


Chrysler’s refusal to rescind price increases brings out 
weak spot in Henderson’s armor. Congress is in no mood to be 
helpful by substituting statutory power for “indirect sanctions.” 


Leon Henderson is on something of a 
spot. When he told Chrysler to rescind 
price increases, Chrysler told him in ef- 
fect to whistle up the rainspout unless 
he was prepared to get tough and fix 
mandatory prices on automobiles. Chrys- 
ler is the first big industrial concern to 
challenge the Price Administrator. He’s 
been getting away with price curbs on 
other products, supported by what he 
calls “indirect sanctions,”’ but he doesn’t 
have specific authority to fix prices, and 
apparently Congress isn’t ready to give 
it to him. 

The showdown battle on Capitol Hill 

will be big and bitter. The farm crowd, 
led by the cotton statesmen, is ganging 
up on Henderson. The war looks a little 
farther off right now to many congress- 
men, and then there are the fatalists who 
regard full-blown inflation as inevitable 
—as well as those who favor a little in- 
flation for the stomach’s sake. 
e Public Support?—Henderson is on rec- 
ord that a price control law won’t do 
him any good without public support. 
If the temper of Congress is an index, 
he'll have to scratch to find public sup- 
port to get him the law in the first 
instance. 

The object of price-control legislation 

is not only to provide statutory authority 
to fix prices but to enforce their observ- 
ance. The handiest weapon would be 
court injunctions against violators. Fines 
or imprisonment, or both, for chronic 
offenders are regarded as more feasible 
means of enforcement than comman- 
deering of plants, curtailing shipping fa- 
cilities, vad related measures. These lat- 
ter measures are available for procuring 
defense materials rather than for control- 
ling prices but, by analogy, are applicable 
to that end (BW—May10’41,p18). 
@ Not an “Incident”—When the Chrys- 
ler Corp. refused last week to rescind 
price increases ranging from $10 to $53, 
Henderson immediately said that the 
full facts would be placed before the 
President and Congress. He asserts now, 
however, that the question of legislation 
does not hinge on Chrysler’s refusal to 
cancel its increases. He also says that the 
main issue is independent of the action 
of certain furniture manufacturers who 
have refused to heed his request that 
they refrain from price increases. 

What Henderson does say is that 
Chrysler’s action dramatizes the differ- 
ence between control of individual prices 
by voluntary cooperation, supported by 
indirect sanctions, and what will be 
needed if this is the beginning of a gen- 
eral disposition to “stand up to” OPACS. 
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But he is not using Chrysler’s resistance 
to his price-freezing efforts as an “‘inci- 
dent.” 

e “19 Things I Know of”’—Henderson 
says he could ask the President to stop 
every bit of raw materials from going 
into Chrysler plants. As he puts it, 
“There are 19 things I know of that 
would cost Chrysler more than what's 
involved in their prices, but I don’t con- 
sider it that important as it’s near the 
end of the season.” 

Chrysler raised prices June 5 before it 
had heard about anything on the subject 
from OPACS. In response to Hender- 
son’s request of June 12 that the in- 


creases be withdrawn, the company of 
fered to make a concession from the an 
nounced prices if it would help OPACS 
in its broad problem. Administrator 
Henderson called this a mere “gesture’’ 
of cooperation. 
@ Increased Costs—Chrysler said in a 
public statement June 26 that, since 
prices were set on current models last 
September, payroll and other increased 
costs have amounted to $27.55 per car; 
that its June 5 price increase added 
$26.62 per car to its income before taxes 
Chrysler’s net profits after taxes for 12 
months from April 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1941, on its domestic passenger car 
business were $30.47 per car. Chrysler 
also pointed out that during the year 
ended May 31, it delivered $31,666,171 
worth of finished products for the de 
fense program on which its profit was 
$13,295 or 1/25th of 1%. 

Chrysler’s summation showed sting 
ing restraint: ““We regret earnestly that 
Mr. Henderson’s office thought it neces 


So far, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson has formally frozen prices in the 
following eleven categories: 

Feb. 17—Price Schedule No. 1 estab- 
lished ceiling prices for second-hand ma- 
chine tools. Price limitations were stated 
in terms of percentages of current list 
prices of equivalent new machines, vary- 
ing with the age of the second-hand 
tools. 

Mar. 24—Price Schedule No. 2 set 
ceiling prices for aluminum scrap and 
secondary aluminum, pegged to current 
prices of virgin aluminum. Schedule 
subsequently was amended on May 8 
and June 3 in order to facilitate admin- 
istration. 

Mar. 31—Price Schedule No. 3 pegged 
zinc scrap and secondary slab zinc to 
prices prevailing for primary slab zinc. 
Scrap prices had risen in some instances 
to double primary slab zinc prices. 

Mar. 31—Price Schedule No. 4 fixed 
ceiling prices for iron and steel scrap, 
Schedule was later amended on April 
10, revised on May 7, and _ further 
amended on June 18 and June 25. 

Apr. 2—Price ceilings were applied by 
Schedule No. 5 to bituminous coal dur- 
ing the coal strike but were rescinded on 
Apr. 30. 

Apr. 17—Price levels for iron and stecl 
products were frozen, by Price Schedule 
No. 6, at levels prevailing during the first 
quarter of 1941. Schedule was amended 
on June 21. 

May 24—Price Schedule No. 7 estab- 
lished ceiling prices—approximately 20% 
below quoted prices—for various grades 
of combed cotton yarn. Schedule was 
later amended by exempting yarn to be 
exported out of the United States. 

June 2—Ceiling prices imposed, by 
Price Schedule No. 8, on nickel scrap 
and secondary materials containing 
nickel. Schedule was amended June 27 
to encourage imports of nickel scrap by 


What OPACS Has Done to Curb Prices 


allowing premium prices on sales of 
imported materials. 

June 14—Price Schedule No. 9 estab 
lished ceiling prices on all purchases and 
sales of domestic hides, kips, and calf 
skins, including transactions in futures 
on the Commodity Exchange. The ceil 
ing was based on a price of 15¢ for 
hides of light native cows, July take-off 

June 25—Price Schedule No. 10 fixed 
maximum prices which may be charged 
for pig iron. The basing-point prices 
used in the schedule are in general 
those which prevailed during the second 
quarter of 1941. 

June 28—Price Schedule No. 11 estab 
lished ceiling prices for six leading types 
of cotton cloth (gray goods) at approxi 
mately 15% below levels then prevail 
ing. Gray goods prices had registered an 
average increase of 68% during the pr 
ceding 12 months. 

In addition to the formal schedules 
issued, Administrator Henderson has en 
listed industry coopcration—sometimes 
by threat of imposing compulsory ceil 
ings—in the following instances: new 
machine tools, and farm machinery 
equipment; upper grades and speciali- 
ties of West Coast lumber; various 
grades of paper board and kraft paper; 
automobiles; bakery goods; carbon black; 
furniture; household refrigerators; rail 
road car wheels; cadmium; cork; ammo 
nium sulfate; quicksilver; petroleum 
products and high-speed tool steel scrap 

Cooperation of various commodity ex 
changes has been enlisted to curb specu 
lation in copper, cocoa, coffee, rubber, 
and pepper futures. In addition, it was 
announced last weck that ceiling prices, 
both retail and wholesale, would be set 
on tires, tubes, and crude, reclaimed, and 
scrap rubber, and that sellers would not 
be allowed to charge more than the 
lowest net price received on similar sales 
on June 16. 


OPM AUTO SECTION 


Although he is an outsider to the in- 
dustry, James S. Adams (left), execu- 
tive vice-president of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, will head the automobile 
section under OPM’s new “stream- 
lined” section setup (page 7). Thereby, 
he will take the place of William S. 
Knudsen, OPM director general, who 
has also been regarded as the indus- 


try’s “unofficial representative” in 


Washington. Mr. Adams’ first big 
problems: further curtailment of auto 
output, appointment of an industry 
advisory committee to work with the 
OPM section. The latter will be done 
with the assistance of Sidney Wein- 
berg (right), OPM’s assistant director 
of purchases, the “man to see” about 
establishing these liaison groups whose 
personnel must be acceptable to 
OPM, OPACS, and other defense 
agencies (BW —Jun.28'41,p7). 


sary from their viewpoint to use our sit- 
uation as they did, but we hope that this 
episode, unfortunate as it is to us, helps 
to bring about sound price policies gen- 
erally.” 

© Confident of Control—Take it from 
Henderson, on his part, that he feels no 
sense of frustration. He’s confident that 
he can control the price situation, al- 
though he still has to reckon both with 
those congressmen who have no taste for 
price control and with those who, as- 
suming control is necessary, have no dis- 
position to put the authority in the 
hands of Henderson or any one-man 
administrator. 

There’s some talk about a board and 

the OPACS boss wouldn’t like that a 
little bit. 
@ Over-All Ceiling — Chrysler's action 
brought from Henderson the assertion 
that an over-all price ceiling, effective in 
the new model year beginning Aug. 1, 
will be drawn up. In the meantime, 
Studebaker, Hudson and Nash have been 
released from OPACS requests that they 
withdraw price advances and Packard, 
which OPACS officials say had deferred 
price increases at their request, has been 
permitted to lift its prices into line with 
those of other independents. 

Furniture manufacturers who pushed 
up prices after Henderson asked them to 
consult him first face an investigation of 
prices, costs, and profits by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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Mobilizing Trucks 


Haulers face new prob- 
lems because of defense. OEM 
sponsors plans to insure most 
effective use of all equipment. 


In 1917, when railroads were bogged 
down under the extraordinary demand 
for freight cars (both as carriers and as 
storage sheds), there were only 326,000 
trucks in the United States for the over- 
flow. Today, more than 4,600,000 are 
available. 

The truck industry has grown in 2+ 
years from a pygmy to a giant on a dict 
of gradually-increasing orders from pri- 
vate industry. It has also been nourished 
by a government program of expanding 
networks of paved highways. Today, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
reports that 48,492 communities with- 
out rail facilities are served by trucks. 
e@ All-Time Peak Volume—Volume of 
revenue freight transported by motor 
truck in May reached an all-time peak, 
according to the American Trucking As- 
sociations. Some 194 motor carriers in 
39 states carried 1,399,952 tons during 
that month. Already truck operators are 
forced to refuse many deliveries through 
lack of trucks. The Inter-State Motor 
Freight System, one of the largest truck- 


ing companies—with 1,100 tra 
1,200 trailers, and 350 trucks no 
service throughout 19 industrial sta: 
moans that it is forced to reject ; 
than 100 truck loads a day. 

Backed by over 100 letters 
shipper-customers who foresee a |urg 
truck shortage for this fall, when the na 
tion’s total trucking load is expected t 
be 25% heavier, Inter-State is atten)pt 
ing to secure financial aid from the go 
ernment. The System wants the Re 
construction Finance Corp., through the 
Defense Plant Corp., to finance pur 
chase of 200 more tractors and 300 trail 
ers, which would cost about $705,000 
These trucks then could be leased to 
Inter-State under a repurchase optio: 

Horton Motor Lines reports a 5()% 

boost in business. ‘This, says President 
H. D. Horton, will allow participation in 
the proposed Associated Transport, Inc. 
merger (BW —Jun.21'41,p26), without 
any decrease in employment. 
e@ Truck Materials—While the available 
supplies of aluminum, nickel steel, zinc, 
and copper—materials needed in_ the 
manufacture of trucks—have been dwin 
dling, motor truck makers have fought 
to obtain priorities. About a month ago, 
William S. Knudsen, director general of 
the Office of Production Management, 
assured motor truck operators that there 
would be no shortage of spare parts as a 
result of the diversion of truck produc- 
tion facilities to war material. 

Truck companies will not suffer the 
20% cut in production asked for the au- 


Dispatchers at large trucking terminals 
have big jobs now, scheduling truck 
runs. But they will be in for even 
bigger jobs if the proposed mammoth 
trucking pool, to coordinate nation 
wide highway freight movement, be 
comes a reality. 
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@ This picture symbolizes the 
precautions taken by Ryerson 
warehousemen to protect th« 
fine quality of Ryerson Certified 
Steels. Nothing is left undone 
to insure their reaching you in 


perfect condition. 


All Ryerson stocks are under 
roof; all loading and unloading 
is done inside. Many steels ar 
kept in heated, humidity-con 
trolled rooms. Every tom is car 
fully handled to safeguard its 
high uniform quality. In fact 
stainless and other fine steels 
are actually handled with soft 
cotton gloves to protect the 
highly polished surfaces. Thy 
condition of all steels, their 
analyses, size, and surface finish 


are closely checked. 


In times like these, naturally 
many sizes of certain product 
are low, some are out. But for 
the most part, you can depend 
on Ryerson for good service or 


thousands of different kinds 


shapes and sizes of steel and 


allied products. Joseph T. Ryer 
son & Son, Inc. Plants at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Jersey City. 
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Keeshin’s new gadget enables the 
driver to find what lights he has to 
carry on his night's run by turning the 
switches corresponding to the states 
in which he is going to travel. The 
lights of the machine show what the 
laws require, front and back. 


tomotive industry. Rather, each com- 
pany and its requirements will be con- 
sidered separately and the restrictions, if 
any, confined to about 5% to 10%. ‘Top 
priorities on truck materials will be al- 
lotted on equipment for the Army. 

@ Central Committee—Last week, Ralph 
Budd, transportation commissioner of 
the Office for Emergency Management, 
established a central committee on mo- 
tor carricr transportation to study and 
plan for priorities in motor truck pro- 


duction. Later, the group, headed by 
John Rogers, a member of the ICC, will 
advise on truck problems to ease move- 
ment of defense materials and Army 
men and equipment. Mr. Budd also set 
up 16 regional advisory committees. 

Defense officials are considering two 
plans for prevention of serious disrup- 
tion of the normal services of highway 
carriers during any emergency. The first 
covers cooperation of the trucking indus- 
try in the movement of defense goods; 
the second is designed to meet the 
heavier demands for transportation serv- 
ice which would develop if the U. S. ac- 
tually entered the conflict. 
© Pool of Equipment—Plan One con- 
templates establishment of a pool of 
trucking equipment. All operations other 
than dispatching would remain under 
the control of the owners and operators 
of the vehicles, but a central dispatching 
service would be established. 

Plan Two is similar to Plan One but 

would set up an “American Trucking 
Emergency Corp.” to obtain equipment 
not only from for-hire truck lines, but 
also from owner-operators as well as 
farmer-operators. 
@ Inventory by OPM—An inventory now 
is being made by OPM through the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to ascertain 
the exact use of each truck in the United 
States, in order better to enlist their aid 
in defense. About a million trucks on 
farms could be used to haul industrial 
goods during agricultural off-seasons. 
And realignment of routes might be 
made where several companies now du- 
plicate services. For instance, instead of 
four rival dairy companies delivering 
milk over the same route, the plan 
would provide that only one would 
service each locality. 

By Christmas, the Army hopes to 
have 273,912 motor vehicles, one for 
each five of the present 1,418,000 men. 
Production now is at the rate of 20,000 


_MARKEL 
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Markel Service, Inc., which specializes 
in trucking insurance, branched out 
recently and opened the first of what 
it hopes will be 400 stations to service 
trucks—and truckmen. The first sta- 
tion, in Washington, D. C., has ga- 


rage facilities for trucks, warehouses 
for freight, air-conditioned bedrooms, 
and a restaurant and club room for 
drivers. And it furnishes Markel with 
a central location where it can check 
truckers for insurance violations. 


TRUCK BARRIERS LEVELED 


State legislatures this past session 
have dealt kindly with highway haul- 
ers, the American Trucking Associa- 
tion reports. A.T.A. reveals that 15 
states have liberalized length and 
weight limits on motor trucks, that 
hundreds of restrictive proposals have 
been killed, that about a dozen states 
have signed truck-operation reciproc- 
ity agreements with other states, and 
that several states have launched plans 
for superhighways which may speed 
truck transport. 

The “detrimental” proposals which 
were killed included bills to reduce 
allowable loads, to prohibit truck op- 
crations on weckends, to ban “‘double- 
deck” transportation of automobiles, 
to divert motor-vehicle funds, to limit 
capacity of gasoline-transport trucks 
and to prohibit their operation at 
night, to require two men on tank 
trucks and trailer trucks, to climinate 
sleeper-cab trucks, to double truck li- 
cense fees, and to increase state gaso- 
line taxes. 

Arizona, Georgia, and South Da- 
kota boosted their maximum. truck 
lengths. Weight changes follow: 


Previous 


State Maximum New Maximum 
California ...84tons(A) 9 tons (A) 
Florida 8 tons 12 tons 
Georgia ....83tons(A) 9 tons (A) 
Indiana .....20 tons 18-28 tons (B) 


Iowa .......8 tons(A) 84 tons (A) 
Maryland ...9 tons(A) 11.2 tons (A) 
North Dakota 8 tons (A) 9 tons (A) 


Oregon 84 tons (A) 9 tons (A) 
South Dakota 15 tons (see C below) 
Tennessee 12 tons 15 tons 

Texas ......34 tons 19 tons 


Washington 64 tons(A) 9 tons (A) 


(A) per axle. (B) from 18 tons for 
single 4-wheel units to 28 tons on semi- 
trailer and trailer combinations. (C) a 
higher weight to be determined later. 


The A.T.A. doesn’t favor any na- 
tionally-standard weight limitation, 
but says, “Weight laws should be 
regional in their application, for that 
weight adequate for the eastern and 
highly congested section of the coun- 
try is totally inadequate for the west- 
em and sparsely settled section.” 

Plans for superhighways, like Penn- 


» sylvania’s famed Turnpike through the 


Alleghenies, haven't jelled yet, but 
New Jersey is talking about one along 
its coast to facilitate military move- 
ments in a “highly vulnerable” area 
and to facilitate the handling of holi- 
day resort crowds. Maryland proposes 
to shoot two arteries from the nation’s 
capital. One such turnpike would oc- 
cupy the roadbed of the abandoned 
Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis 
Railroad between Washington, D. C., 
and Annapolis. The other, to cost 
$30,000,000, would stretch from 
Washington to Baltimore. 

Ohio wants a $100,000,000 turn- 
pike through the northern part of the 
state. Maine, Illinois, Missouri, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin also 
plan to build short-cut highways. 
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Filing of Bases’ 


THESE TRUCKS HAVE EM! 


The NAVY needs bases, the ARMY needs bases, 
the AIR FORCE needs bases... and TRUCKS need bases, too 


And that goes whether the trucks are military trucks or con 
mercial trucks. Whether the trucks are working for Uncle San 
or working directly for you. 

Truck service is a very important factor in truck operation 
a most important factor in trucking costs no matter what wor! 
the trucks are doing or who they’ re doing it for. 

International Harvester has always realized its responsibilit 
to International Trucks, wherever these trucks may be. 

Truck Service is built into Internationals at the factory and 
factory service is always available to owners, wherever they ma 
be, through the /argest Company-owned truck service organization 

There are 250 Company-owned truck branches in the I 
and Canada. And at every one of these branches, International 
Trucks get factory-standard service, with factory-standard parts 
No lost time, no lost motion. No tinkering, no guesswork. Swift 
Sure. Economical. And International dealers everywhere, as we! 
as the branches, always stand ready “at Your Service!”’ 

Whatever your business, there’s an International! built to fit 
your job exactly—and to do it at lower cost. All sizes, from 
44-ton to powerful six-wheelers. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


¥ 
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a month and that schedule might soon 
be increased. And all are being built by 
existing private manufacturers of motor 
vehicles—and being built to plan. 

@ Replacement Parts—In I'rance 23 years 
ago, the A.E.F. was balked when any 
one of the 216 types of trucks broke 
down, for it was quite a job to keep in 
stock the thousands of different replace- 
ment parts necessary. Often the trucks 
were abandoned in the field for want of 
a spare part. ‘The Army learned its les- 
son and now is standardizing its specifi- 
cations to the limit so that parts may be 
interchangeable. Only 16 makes are 
used. A single mobile repair shop (also 
a truck) with cach outfit carries all parts 
likely to give out. A great step forward 


is that all Army vehicles now have an all- 
wheel drive for greater cross-country 


maneuverability. 


Leadville Awake! 


New mill and talk of a new 
deep drainage tunnel with good 
money behind it stirs new hopes 
in the hopeful old mining town. 


There's a hopeful stir in Leadville. 
This old mining city, perched at 10,200 
ft. elevation where the Arkansas Valley 
dips away from Colorado’s highest twin 
peaks, Mount Elvert and Mount Mas- 
sive, once was one of this continent's 
richest and roaringest mining camps, but 
for many years it has had one foot in the 
grave. Yet Leadville steadfastly has re- 
fused quite to become a ghost town. 

Leadville yielded $450,000,000, made 
many a fortune, and then broke some of 
its most notable beneficiaries. Over the 
years the always-optimistic old-timers 
have talked of the day when the mining 
camp would come back to eclipse every- 
thing it has ever seen. 

@ What's Happening—Today these old- 
timers are convinced they are about to 
see their dreams come true for two rea 
sons: (1) Aptly-named Resurrection Min- 
ing Co. (owned by three big, solid com- 
panies—Hecla, U. S. Smelting, and Mor- 
gan-backed Newmont) is building a mill 
and has bought the Yak drainage tunnel, 
and (2) Dr. Stephen Capps of the U.S. 
Geological Survey will spend the sum- 
mer ina geophysical survey to see what 
might be the best route for a much 
deeper tunnel to drain Leadville’s 
drowned mines. These undertakings are 
subject to many exaggerations. It is be- 
ing said that Resurrection will spend 
half a million dollars to extend the Yak 
tunnel, and that Dr. Capps will check 
the cherished theory of deep-buried pre- 
historic stream beds in whose glacial 
gravels there is more gold than Leadville 
ever produced. These as well as other 
rumors would be funny to sound mining 
men if they weren’t fraught with all the 


20 


athos that clings to every old camp. 
@ The Boom—Those who knew Lead- 
ville of old can believe anything. The 
town first boomed when placer gold was 
found in California Gulch, but this gold 
was soon worked out. Miners cursed the 
sticky, heavy sand that kept clogging 
their sluices. In 1878, one of them had 
the wit to have the sand assayed and it 
proved to be a lead-silver carbonate run- 
ning $400 a ton. 

The camp bloomed into Colorado's 

largest and wildest city. The Santa Fe 
and the Rio Grande roads fought bloody 
battles as they sought to push their 
tracks through the Royal Gorge while 
the Colorado & Southern sneaked a nar- 
row-gage line in behind them. A $64 
grubstake to two miners made H.A.W 
(Silver Dollar) ‘Tabor one of the grand- 
est spendthrift millionaires of the period 
and won him the hand of the belle of 
the mining camps, beautiful Elizabeth 
(Baby) Doe. A quiet Philadelphia mer- 
chant of women’s clothing shuddered at 
the tumult of Harrison Street, peered 
dubiously down the first mine shaft he 
had ever seen, and finally invested the 
few thousand dollars which founded the 
vast Guggenheim fortune. 
@ The Morning After—Mining camps 
with histories like Leadville’s die hard. 
They live in hope of the discovery of 
some new bonanza, of some develop- 
ment in mining that will reopen the old 
diggins, of new fortunes to revive the 
former glory. ‘That faith was typified by 
“Haw” Tabor who, broke and dying, 
told Baby Doe to hold onto his Match- 
less Mine, that it would make her rich 
again. When she starved or froze to 
death in 1935, at 73, she still was hold- 
ing the Matchless with a shotgun though 
she had lost title by foreclosure. 

Such hopes have been nurtured by the 


fact that Leadville’s trouble is not ¢ 
haustion of reserves but water. ‘J 
water could be gotten rid of by pun 
ing, but during bad times when t! 
mines were closed down the shaf| 
flooded. Only the higher levels draine: 
by the Yak tunnel have been kept cl 

J. M. Kleff, Leadville mining engin 
who made a study for the Colorado M; 
ing Association, says it would cost $75 
000 to $1,000,000 to pump out the fo 
major areas—Carbonate Hill, Iron Hil!, 
Fryer Hill, and “Downtown.” 

@ Unexplored Areas—Deepest Leadvi 
shaft goes down only a little over 1,() 
ft. The new Carlton tunnel, now being 
completed, to drain the Cripple Cree! 
mines (BW—Dec.23’39,p21) goes down 
3,000 ft. What lies below the 1,000-ft 
level at Leadville is unknown, large! 
because of water and treacherous faulted 
limestone structure. But prospectors 
long have looked at the mouths-of nu 
merous blow-holes, red-ringed with a 
manganese deposit, and argued that a 
prehistoric boiling pot of metals bubbled 
up at Leadville of which the surface has 
been barely scratched. 

Small wonder, then, that Leadville 
listens enthusiastically to stories of a 
39,000-ft. drainage tunnel to be built 
west of the Yak and beneath it and drain 
the city’s diggings into the Arkansas 
River. Even denials that such a plan is 
even under discussion can hardly dim 
the hopes of a city which, of late years, 
would have died but for business brought 
in by prosperous Climax Molybdenum, 
13 miles to the north, and the tourist 
trade. For the tourists, Leadville offers 
a wide-open red-light district, and official 
velcomer is hospitable, cigar-smoking 
Mayor Cortellini who treats to Italian 
champagne and entertains with a chorus 
of old-timers led by himself. 


Leadville, fabulous mining camp, sprawls below its 14,430-ft. twin peaks and 
hopes for a rebirth of the roisterous glory it once knew. 
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The business that is built on faith 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS, like all American enterprise, is 
built upon faith... faith in a business 
that has kept its promises. 


In a life insurance policy, the com- 
pany promises to pay a certain sum 
of money to the policyholder or his 
beneficiary when certain specified 
events occur. In the case of Metro- 
politan, the Company has made such 
promises to about 29,000,000 policy- 
holders who have faith in Metropoli- 
tan’s ability to do what their policies 
contract to do. 


In the 73 years of its existence, 
Metropolitan has paid every obliga- 
tion in full when due. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, Metropolitan policyholders 
and their beneficiaries received almost 
$609,000,000 in benefit payments. 


Just as Metropolitan policyholders 
have faith in the Company, so Met- 
ropolitan has faith in the strength 
and stability of American business, 
agriculture, and industry. To help 
meet the cost of life insurance, we 
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invest policyholders’ dollars in the 
promises of responsible people... peo- 
ple who promise to pay Metropolitan 
certain amounts at stated times. 


These investments must be select- 
ed with the utmost care. Whether the 
investment is a government, munici- 
pal, or corporate security or a real 
estate mortgage, it must be backed 
by real property, such as plants, 
mills, factories, fertile farm lands, of- 
fice buildings, modern homes, and 
other soundly valued assets, or the 
taxing power of government. In ad- 
dition these investments must be of 
such a type that past record of per- 
formance, present available resources, 
and future ability to pay, make it vir- 
tually certain that the promises to 
Metropolitan will be kept. 


People buy life insurance to help 
them fulfill their most sacred obliga- 
tions to their families, and they want 
to be as certain as they humanly can 
be that those obligations will be ful- 
filled. They confidently expect the 
Company to invest safely and soundly 
the money they have entrusted to it. 


In order to merit this confidence, 
Metropolitan must and does make 
safety its first requirement in all its 
investments. 


Second, and always second, to safe- 
ty, is the effort to earn the best possi- 
ble rate of interest to help meet the 
cost of your life insurance. 


—METROPOLITAN 

This is Number 39 in a 
vertisements designed to give the pul 
a clearer understanding of how a 
insurance company operates. C 
of preceding advertisements ir 


series will be mailed upon request 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, Fist, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD * 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT ot 


1 MADISON Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ee 
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Summer Rates 
from $5 


FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK * NEW YORK 


1, f e 
TIME RECORDERS 


or Every Time Requirement Since 1896 


The human hand is still the most 


wonderful piece of machinery. When- 
ever possible, hands should PRODUCE 
—NOT LIFT. 

Even chain hoists are obsolete in 
thousands of places when a ‘BUDGIT’ 
electric hoist would INCREASE PRO- 
DUCTION and save money and men. 

Free your workmen’s hands by giv- 
ing them ‘Budgit’ hoists for speedy, 
effortless lifting. You spare them from 
danger of rupture and strain and use 
THE SAVED ENERGY for more profit- 
able results. 

‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS may be hung up 
and plugged into any electric socket 
and |e are ready for work. Hundreds 
of factories use them with thousands 
of installations. 


W rite us now for full details about‘ Budgit’ 
Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 lbs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hond Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 
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What They Buy 


Sales guide furnished by 
mail order experience reveals 
how public is trading up and 
shows what's selling best. 


In any group of business men, talk 
turns sooner or later to whether this 
country is due for another era of work- 
crs with bulging pay envelopes buying 
silk shirts. ‘The best available answer 
should come from that standard guide to 
consumer purchasing trends—what Sears, 
Roebuck and Mont omery Ward are 
doing by mail and through their chain 
stores. And the Sears and Ward experi- 
ence currently yields no hint of silk 
shirts or related luxuries. 

@ Buying More—and Better—As is invari- 
ably true when real wages increase, the 
public is buying more—and better—mer- 


| chandise. ‘The published statistics show 
| the increased volume. February through 


May, Sears’ sales were 29.4% above 
1940. Ward’s were up 22.2%. The in- 
ternal operating statistics, which are not 
published, show that consumers are buy- 
ing better quality. 
Although its catalog prices are prac- 
tically identical with a year ago and its 
retail store prices have increased only 
slightly, Sears’ average sale is up 7% in 


| the retail stores. It is up 5% in mail 


order with the same number of items per 
order. Ward’s figures differ by hardly a 
decimal. 

@ Upgrading Speeded—However, it is not 
correct to consider this increase a spon- 
taneous consumer outbreak. Much of it 
comes because both the stores and the 
mail order houses are pushing the high- 
end lines which generally carry more 
liberal markups. Thus they boost dollar 
volume and profits at a single stroke. 
This current emphasis on items carrying 
a bigger price ticket is to be expected. 
Upgrading goes on continuously when- 
ever Magy is increasing. In times 
like these, it is greatly speeded. A mail 
order catalog that ten years ago, in the 


depths of the depression, gave almost a 


page to men’s undershirts and shorts at 
13¢ and 17¢, now gives one-eighth page 
each to the same garments at 35¢ 


| and 49¢. 


Ward’s especially, has been upgrading 
intensively for the eight years since 
Sewell L. Avery took over, because Mr. 
Avery believes this is better business for 
the seller and gives better values to the 
customer. ‘Traditionally, a mail order 
summer flyer or bargain booklet stresses 
low-end goods. Ward’s 1941 summer 
flyer carries some low-end merchandise, 
but it ignores tradition by offering some 
really expensive items, of which the 
most spectacular is probaly a $25 lawn 
umbrella. Significantly, sales from this 
flyer are up 36% above last year with a 


POWER BOSS 


When J. A. Krug (above), TVA’ 
hard-working power manager, moves 
in as OPM’s power consultant, Secre- 
tary Ickes can forget his ambitions to 
be Power Coordinator as well as Pe. 
troleum Coordinator. At least, that's 
the way Washington has Krug’s ap 
pointment doped out, and David Lili 
enthal of TVA is generally credited 
with having turned the trick. How 
ever, the President will expect Krug, 
a conservative New Dealer with an 
excellent record in power operations, 
to steer a careful course between the 
policies of Ickes and those of Leland 
Olds, head of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Krug’s first job: adequate 
power planning for defense. 


disproportionate gain among the really 
expensive goods. 

But you can’t fairly deduce from this 
that factory hands are buying lawn un- 
brellas at four for a century note. Analy- 
sis shows that much of the luxury vol- 
ume is coming from frugal-minded mil- 
lionaires of Greenwich and Lake Forest 
who are catalog-buying to conserve their 
resources against next year’s taxes. . 
@ Leading from Top—Another cause of 
high unit sales, especially in the stores, 
might be termed “purchasing better 
goods by default.” Supplies of some 
heavy lines such as refrigerators are not 
plentiful and there is more in it for 
maker and seller if available materials are 
converted into high-end goods. ‘There- 
fore, minimum-price refrigerators, which 
formerly were plugged to bring in the 
crowds, are simply not mentioned in ad- 
vertising today and the average refriger- 
ator sale has gone steeply upward. Ditto 
on washers, ironers, ranges, and other 
big-ticket sales, boosting the overall av- 
erages, although yard goods and women s 
shoes may not be upgrading at all. Ex- 
ecutives surmise that when the newly 
prosperous get stocked up on household 
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furnishings, or when supplies are ex- 
hausted, they will turn to other heavy 
lines and will give the apparel lines a big 
play only when heavy-line buying has 
run its course. 

e Defense Influences— Defense has 
brought substantial changes in the mail 
order firms’ sales. They are not handling 
gas masks, air raid shelters, or other civil 


ian requirements now marketed in the | 
nations at war but they are selling more | 
of a good many items just because of | 


preparedness. 


Neither company is adding stores | 


now, just completing those started 
months ago. However, both are opening 
catalog order offices. They say the coun- 
try can absorb tremendous numbers of 
these small investment outlets. They 
are close-mouthed about figures, but on 


Feb. 1 Sears had 181 of them, yielding | 
3% of total catalog sales and has since | 


been going great guns. Ward's has 
around 220, of which perhaps 50 have 
been opened within the year. Both com- 
panies are partial to defense towns for 
order offices but say that, in picking lo 
cations, they also keep an eye on long- 
pull possibilities. 

e Best Sellers—Sears reports special ac- 
tivity in a wide assortment of lines. ‘The 
men in the Army camps and their fami 
lies are buying locker trunks, men’s 
travel kits, writing kits, sewing kits, toi 
let and shaving accessories. Army camps 
buy sporting goods such as badminton, 
table tennis, and baseball equipment. 
Steel cap safety shoes are proving big 
sellers as the heavy industries take on 
more men. Plumbing and heating goods 


are going into defense housing, particu- 


larly fast sellers are an 18-inch furnace 


that fits a standard four-room defense | 
house and a self-stoking stove that heats | 


well with cheap coal. 
Ward makes special efforts to keep its 


merchandisers fishing the defense-money | 
stream. It encourages its store and order- | 


ofice people to contact Army post and 


plant officials and to place newspaper | 
advertisements inviting miltary and de- | 
fense personnel to nearest Ward towns. | 


Ward's catalog circulators strew books 
liberally around the big defense plants 
and, wherever possible, place them in 
military post recreation centers. 

¢ Unexpected Customers—Surprising to 
both mail order firms is their boom in 


sales of small power tools and precision 


instruments to industry ever since the 
start of the defense program. Factories 
have never been buyers at Ward and 
Sears stores, but now they are going to 


them for precision gages and power | 
equipment such as metal lathes, drill | 
presses, portable electric tools, and mo- 


tors. Incidentally, the manufacturer- 
customers are using their priority rat- 
ings as leverage at the chain stores—and 
Sears and Ward are employing them in 
turn to keep the tools coming from 
their own sources. Major airplane plants 
are now using lots of Sears Craftsman 
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STOP HEAT SABOTAGE 


— “Joe, we'll never 
make delivery on 
that contract if 

— thisheatkeepsup” ——— 


— “What we need 
quick to speed up | 
work is some good, | 


big R@M fans” 


$ y 

.. WITH ReM FANS 
Don’t allow heat to sabotage your office and plant. Install R « M 
fans now for efficiency and economical working comfort. From 8-inch 
desk models to towering air circulators, R & M builds fans to meet 
every business and industrial need. Engineered to give maximum air 


delivery at lowest current consumption, R & M fans are fully guaran- 
teed by a famous maker of better fans for more than 40 years. 


Drive out objectionable gases and odors as well as sticky heat with 
R & M Exhaust Fans in your plant, laboratory, restaurant, etc. Fully 
enclosed motors are protected against dust, grit, grease and fumes, 
and are skimpy on current costs. Furnished in sizes from 8 inches to 
30 inches, with air delivery from 625 to 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 
s 

R & M Air Circulators move masses of air, delivering refreshing 
breezes to every corner of large offices, stores and plants. Adapted for 
ceiling, bench or floor service; furnished in 20-, 24-, and 30-inch sizes, 
a » with air delivery from 5300 to 10,400 cubic feet per minute. Prices 
REM AIR CIRCULATOR from $40.00 up. 


R&M EXHAUST 


e 
Spot a couple of R & M Heavy Duty Fans around the general office 
and watch the staff take on new life! Tough as these fans are on heat, 
they're easy on the meter. The 10-inch is priced at only $12.95; a 
12-inch at $27.00; and a 16-inch at $33.95. All carry a five-year guar- 
antee and are known as the most economical fans built. 

* 
Quiet as a snowfall, guaranteed five years, and engineered for a life- 
time of distinguished service, R & M De Luxe Fans are the quality 
buy for executive offices and key departments. The handsome 10-inch 
costs $15.95; 12-inch, $30.95; 16-inch, $37.50. New R & M Banner 
Fans, also suitable for home or office, offer quality plus noteworthy 
economy, with prices starting at $3.95. 

* 


See your R & M fan dealer today, or write for further details on the fans which 
interest you to ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. Founded 1878. 


R&M HEAVY DUTY 


| 


| 


(Prices and specifications subject to change without notice) 


§ ROBBINS & MYERS as 


ALL TYPES (&) ALL SIZES 


— 
UNCLE SAM ENDS ANOTHER FISCAL YEAR—JUNE 30, 194] 


And National Defense Contributes to Another Whopping Deficit 


1. THE ROOSEVELT YEARS — BY MAJOR BUDGET ITEMS 


Gross Receipts Gross Expenditures 


MANY General Expenditures 
\/ZA Relief (WPA, PWA, etc.) 
IM Income Toxes |_| Agricultural Adjustment Program 
Other Internal Revenve faea@ Interest on Public Debt 
Customs National Defense 
AAA Processing Taxes TTI] } Soldiers’ Bonus 
Other Receipts F777] Other Expenditures 


Billions of Dollars 
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1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Fiscal Years Ending June 30. Fiscal Years Ending June 30. 


2. THE LONGER-TERM VIEW — THROUGH THE WORLD WAR YEARS 


-e— Expenditures 


Net Deficit 


Billions of Dollars 
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Power Tools. So are schools for aviation 
mechanics. Ward’s reports similar ex- 


rience. And both outfits are audibly | 


wondering whether they can keep the 
industrial market for such equipment 
after the emergency passes. 


Army Store Chain 


Post exchanges, potentially 
one of nation’s biggest retail 


establishments, are being put | 


on a modern business basis. 


The regular Army enlisted man used 
to spend $6 a month at his post ex- 
change, which made it a tidy little busi- 
ness, but still little. Today’s enlisted 
man spends $12 monthly average at his 
exchange. Ergo here is big business, es- 
pecially in view of the vast expansion of 
military personnel. Potentially it is one 
of the nation’s largest retail establish- 
ments. 

A fair comparison in size would be 

with Montgomery Ward’s chain store 
business, omitting mail order. Until re- 
cently, however, the post exchange sys- 
tem has been the stepchild of the mili- 
tary branch. 
e Request for advice—Last winter Gen. 
George C. Marshall, chief of staff, asked 
OPM Director of Purchases Donald 
Nelson for some expert merchandising 
counsel. Said the general in effect, “It 
looks as if we have here what is, in fact, 
a huge chain store organization run like 
just so many poorly managed crossroads 
stores.” 

To the Army, a quarter-billion dollar 
business may be cigarette money along- 
side airplane purchases but everyone 
— that as a morale influence post ex- 
changes are second only to the soldiers’ 
mess. 
¢ Committee Named—After a prelimi- 
nary accounting survey, a five-man ad- 
visory committee on Army exchanges 
was formed of civilian merchandising 
authorities and headed by Karl D. Gard- 
ner of the W. T. Grant variety chain 
(BW—Mar.22’41,p56). Two Army ofh- 
cers, Lt. Col. Frank H. Partridge of the 
General Staff and Lt. Col. John E. 
Grose of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, were named to work with the 
group. 

The committee toured Army posts to 
get facts first hand. Its report—made 
up of findings, recommendations, ard 
exhibits consisting of detailed discussion 
and illustrated charts—has been adopted 
practically verbatim to take effect this 
month. The new plan is expected to 
free from exchange jobs large numbers 
of competent Army officers now assigned 
to unwelcome tasks for which they lack 
training. 
¢ A Chain in Fact—Highlight of the re- 
organization 6 that exchanges are to be 
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WITH TRUCK-TRAILERS i Sm) F 


e THE Experience of Vitality Mills, 
of Chicago, suggests strongly that, if 
you aren't now using Truck-Trailers, 
you too may find them very profitable. 


Consider, for example, Vitality’s 
market in eastern Michigan. Previ- 
ously, this company shipped their pro- 
ducts by rail freight. Delivery time 
was three to five days. They bought 
a 10-ton Fruehauf Trailer . . . now, 
when an order is received today, it’s 
delivered early tomorrow morning! 


That kind of service has increased 
Vitality Mills’ sales in the Michigan 
area by 35% in less than two years! 

122,000 MILES—NO REPAIRS! 


Hauling costs? They’re substantial- 
ly lower, because handling expense is 
reduced, and the 10-ton load is pulled 
with a 244-ton truck . . . a much big- 
ger load, of course, than such a truck 
could possibly carry! 

Service costs? Vitality’s original 
Fruehauf Trailer has traveled 122,000 


miles with no repair expense! 


Maneuverability? In Battle Creek 
Vitality drivers have to back their 


Trailer a full city block to the unload 
ing dock—and do it easily. 


Whatever your hauling operation, 


you'll probably find substantial say 
ings in the Truck-Trailer method 

perhaps increased sales as well. Even 
greater savings may be yours if you 
can use the “shuttle system,” as man) 


Fruehauf users do. One truck handles 
three Trailers— it’s constantly 
pulling one Trailer, while the second is 
being loaded and the third unloaded 


busy 


A Fruehauf engineer will study 
your operation and advise whether 
you can use Truck-Trailers to advai 
tage. Why not call him... 


today 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Konsas City, Los Angeles, Toront 


Motor Transport delivers goods at 
freight rates, door-to-door. 
from Chicago to Dallas . 

second morning delivery! 
Other distances in propor 


tionately quick time. 
wea 7 
a 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


in fact a chain store business operated by 
a civilian personnel, with centralized ex- 
ecutive control by the Army. Heading it 
will be the Director of Army Exchanges, 
a brigadier general who will be backed 
up by an adequate staff of officers and 
civilian aides. 

Contrary to many expectations, the 

committee dismissed civilian buying at 
post exchanges, long a gripe on neigh- 
boring merchants, as an abuse found 
only in isolated cases. But to avoid pos- 
sible trouble, it recommends in passing 
that merchandise carried be confined to 
the general needs of the military per- 
sonnel. 
@ Personnel Factor—The reorganization 
concentrates on constructively improv- 
ing exchange conditions to conform 
with standards that are A-B-C in private 
enterprise. Personnel polices get most 
attention on the premise that personnel 
is the biggest factor in the operation of 
any retail establishment, military or 
civilian. 

‘The committee’s detailed recommen- 

dations might be made a bible for any 
big retail organization’s personnel de- 
partment. ‘They cover not merely selec- 
tion of qualified officers to head the or- 
ganization but also such brass-tack con- 
siderations as wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, and security benefits. ‘These 
changes are not for overnight execution, 
but will be carried out in progressive 
stages and keyed into an integrated per- 
sonnel program starting this month. 
@ Purchase Program—Post exchanges are 
to be purchased by the War Department 
from their present owners, who are 
chiefly the domiciled military organiza- 
tions and will thereafter operate on gov- 
ernment capital funds. 

Assistance comparable to that fur- 

nished by chains to their managers is 
specified for the exchange officers. ‘This 
includes advice on capital investment ra- 
tios, quality and types of merchandise, 
prices, personnel standards and policies, 
equipment, and layout plans, bookkeep- 
ing and stockkeeping methods, and gross 
profit, operating expense and net profit 
percentages. ‘The expense of the central 
and regional organizations is to be cov- 
cred by a monthly percentage of ex- 
change sales. 
@ Specialized Services — Concessions, 
long a sore point with soldiers, are here- 
after to be confined to the sale of spe- 
cialized services where labor is the prin- 
cipal item—for example, barber, tailor, 
automobile repair, and shoe repair serv- 
ices. 

Reorganization of the Army exchanges 
is to be along the normal chain store 
lines. There will be four principal divi- 
sions—Operations, Personnel, Purchas- 
ing, Audit and Control—with a colonel 
in charge of each. Functions of each di- 
vision and division head will be essen- 
tially those of the corresponding place 
on the organization chart of any mass 
distribution enterprise. 
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Big Plane; Big Bet 

Air insurers who divided 
risk of underwriting the giant 
Douglas B-19 breathe a million- 
dollar sigh of relief. 


Last week, when the world’s largest 
bombing plane, the new Douglas B-19, 
took off on its maiden flight—and stayed 
up—the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
heaved million-dollar sigh of relief. 
lor Aero, together with Associated Avi- 
ation Underwriters and the United 
States Aviation Insurance Group, had 
insured the new fort-on-wings for $I1,- 
000,000 in return for a premium which 
amounted to $82,000 for the first min- 
ute of flight. The underwriters had split 
their share of the risk among about 35 
other general insurance underwriters in 
the U.S., Great Britain, and Switzer- 
land. (There’s an old British insurance 
tule, ““Never write, on a given class of 
business, a line in excess of 10% of your 
premium income on that class of busi- 
ness.””) You can bet that the Douglas 
insurers watched anxiously as the giant 
wheels left the ground for the first 
crucial minute. Premium for the next 
50 hours dipped to only $3,000 an hour. 

The $2,000,000 plane is big enough 


to carry 125 fully-equipped soldiers 
crew of 10, enough gasoline to fly 7 
New York to Europe and back at ) 
miles an hour without refueling. The ine 
surance examiners say, “We knew it 
would fly; we went over it thorough), 
But plane insurance men like to be opti- 
mistic. Before 1922, practically all avia 
tion insurance coverage was written by 
affiliates of Lloyd’s of London. One of 
these afhliates, Mr. Horatio Barber, came 
to the U.S. in 1922 and began selling 
the coverage here. From that beginning 
has grown an industry which last year 
collected $7,000,000 in premiums and 
insured about 7,000 planes. 
@ Contracts Simplified—This was 16 
better than in 1929 and 1,400% ahead 
of 1926, despite the fact that rates have 
gone down immensely. Policy contract 
terms also have been simplified. As one 
of the underwriters observed, “It used to 
be almost necessary to select a time of 
exactly 3:47 or so on a sunshiny, calm, 
midsummer afternoon for your crash in 
order to collect from us.” Nor is the 
experience of the pilot as much of a 
rate determinant as formerly, although 
the rate naturally declines as the pilot's 
experience increases. Companies pro- 
vide almost any type of insurance—crash, 
fire, etc.—and may have participating, de- 
ductible, and other special clauses. 

Of course, the B-19 is something else 
again—a special rate was determined. 


NEW COAL RATE 


The Illinois Central and Burlington 
railroads this week started transship- 
ping at Chicago the first 1,000 tons of 
southern Illinois coal to move under a 
new freight rate that removes one of 
the roads’ pet grievances. Heretofore, 
southern Illinois coal has been deliv- 
ered to neighboring Great Lakes states 
at a higher rate than coal from such 
distant points as Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. Last 
spring, the roads, with the help of IIli- 


nois coal operators, got authority for 
a lower rate on transshipments—lower 
even by 40¢ than the rate for track- 
delivered coal in Chicago. First coal 
to be shipped under the new rate 
moved from the West Frankfort 
mine of the Old Ben Coal Corp. to 
South Chicago, where giant clamshells 
scooped it out of gondolas into lake 
freighters bound for Green Bay, Wis. 
If the new rate helps operators capture 
new markets, $1,000,000 will be spent 
in installing mechanical coal-loading 
equipment on Chicago docks. 
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Wheat Revolt 


Marketing quotas under | 
fire, especially in Kansas, as re- 
sult of excess acreage penalty | 
and joker in its application. 


Wheat marketing quotas were voted 
blithely by a 4-1 majority on May 31— 
before the growers actually had wheat 
to sell. Now, with the harvest in full 
swing in the winter-wheat belt, terms 
aren't being carried out with the good | 
cheer that marked the vote. 

In Kansas, revolt is spreading like the | 
proverbial prairie fires. The uprising | 
centers in Riley County (the Agricul 
tural Adjustment Administration has its | 
state headquarters in Manhattan, Riley 
County) where farmers voted 7-3 against | 
invoking the quotas. 
e Penalty Challenged—The adverse vote 
in Riley County is attributed to Dan 
Casement, successful stock raiser and 
farmer, who urged his neighbors to in 
vestigate before they voted. Leaders of 
the protest movement contend that far- 
mers elsewhere in the state failed to 
look before they leaped. Now they find 
that, if they overplanted their acreage 
allotments, they have to pay a penalty 
of 49¢ a bu. on wheat grown on the 
excess acreage. | 

Now, as farmers sell their over-quota 
wheat, they are signing a printed protest 
which outlines their reasons for con- 
tending the penalty is illegal. 

If the farmer doesn’t want to pay the 

impost on over-quota wheat, he has two 
options. He can give it to Uncle Sam 
for distribution in relief channels, or 
he can store it in bond and receive 60% 
of the amount being extended as stor- 
age loans on quota wheat. 
@ There’s a Joker—But there’s a joker 
in the plan. It works like this. Farmer 
A planted his 100-acre allotment, on 
which normal yield would be 1,500 bu., 
but he has a bumper crop of 2,200 bu. 
He can sell or feed it all because he 
toed the line on acreage quotas. 

Farmer B, on the other hand, was 
allotted 100 acres and planted 120. He, 
too, has a bumper crop of 22 bu. to the 
acre instead of the normal 15. He can | 
market without penalty the 2,200 bu. 
grown on his acreage allotment. He pays 
penalty on normal output of the excess 
20 acres, or 300 bu. And he has above- 
normal production of 140 bu. on the 20 
excess acres, and on this 140 he does not 
have to pay the penalty. 

And there’s the joker, for while Far- 
mer A markets only 2,200 bu. without 
penalty, Farmer B markets 2,340 with- | 
out penalty and gets about 50¢ a bu. | 
for his 300 bu. of over-quota wheat. | 
In short, Farmer A takes in $2,200 and | 
Farmer B gets $2,490, thanks to the 
bumper crop. 
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¢©¢* With Metals Produced and Finished 
to Aviation Standards of Accuracy 


Precision in machine tools —like precision flying—must be backed 
up by precision methods of alloying, founding, machining and 
testing vital metal parts. 


The fact that Ampco MeTAL has been accepted by aviation as 
essential for many highly stressed parts in motor, landing gear 
and propeller assemblies, is evidence of its tested performance. 


AmPco METAL is an alloy of the aluminum bronze type — out- 
standing in its strength, wearing qualities and its great resistance 
to impact, fatigue and corrosion — noted for its ability to make 
good where all other metals fail. 


Check up on the possible applications of AMPCO METAL in your prod- 
uct or production tools. Write for “Brief Facts About Ampco Metal.” 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Department BW-7, Milwaukee, Wis. 
"Top photo official U. S. Army Air Corps." 


Management and Labor 
Agree on this Policy! 
EAT-FAG saps men’s strength — 


slows them up — wears them 
down before the shift is over. Heat- 
Fag threatens whenever hot weather 
and heavy work make workers sweat. 
For, as they sweat, salt is passed off. 
The normal saline balance in the body 
is disturbed, and the result is lowered 
efficiency — fatigue — vague discom- 
fort — and in severe cases, even heat 
sickness and cramps. 


That's Heat-Fag — the enemy of pro- 

duction. To labor, it makes the job 

seem harder, more tiring. To manage- 

ment it means lowered efficiency, mis- 
es and a sag in production. 


The remedy is simple and inex 
sive . . . Morton’s Salt Tablets in 
sanitary dispensers at all drinking 
fountains, Workers welcome this con- 
tribution to their comfort and welfare. 
Lag: 


far 


7 
AVOiO , HEAT-FAG 


“‘MORTON'S 


SALT TABLETS 


Place Morton Di sers At 
All Drinking Fountains 
Morton's modern dispensers deliver salt tab- 
lets, ome at a time, quickly, cleanly, and 
without crushing or waste. Sanitary, easily 

filled — di ~ and d P hi 


A 


Morton's salt tablets contain 
the most highly refined salt, 
ressed into convenient tablet 
orm, easy to take with a drink 
of water. They dissolve in less 
than 40 sec. after swallowing. 
Order direct from this ad, or 
from your distributor. 


DISPENSERS 
500 Tablet size + + «+ « $325 
1000 Tablet size - - - + « $4oo 


TABLETS —Case of 9000 


Salt Tablets - - - - 
10 grain $260 
Combination Salt-Dext: 


Tablets, per case $315 


FREE . . . write on your firm 
letterheac! for a pocket size sam- 
ple tube of MORTON'S SALT 
TABLETS, and new folder, “Heat- 
Fag and Salt Tablets.” 


oo eee 


MORTON SALT. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 
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In the Office of Production Man- 
agement and in the offices of western 
business executives, they're talking 
about the boost to national defense 
and to local business seen in the steel 
companies’ proposals for plant ex 
pansion to increase the Far West's 
steel production by 1,556,000 tons 
(about double present capacity) at a 
cost of $100,000,000 (BW —Jun.28 
"41,p18). Here’s where and how the 
proposals now before OPM and the 
expansion already under way promise 
to meet the Pacific Coast's steel needs 
for its shipbuilding and other war in 
dustries, and, at the same time, for 
ward the industrialization of the Far 
West. ‘The map shows the locations 
of the plants listed below. 

1. Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Now has 
four open-hearth furnaces and an ingot 
capacity of 140,000 tons at Seattle. Prin 
cipal products are rolled heavy struc 
tural shapes, universal plates, concrete re 
inforcing bars, and fabricated reinforcing 
bars. Proposes a $1,100,000 Seattle ex- 
pansion, including another open-hearth 
furnace, a reheating furnace, more storage 
facilities. (All Bethlehem proposals call 
for full government financing.) 

2. Northwest Rolling Mills, Inc.—Has 
one electric furnace and ingot capacity of 
15,000 tons at Seattle. Makes bars. 
chains, bolts, and some light structural 
angles. Has a 20,000-ton expansion of ca- 
pacity now under way. 

3. Columbia Steel Co.—Has six open 
hearths and one electric furnace at Pitts- 
burg, Calif.. and an ingot capacity of 
259,000 tons. Principal products are 
foundry castings. hot-rolled steel prod- 
ucts, such as sheets, plates, bars, galvan- 
ized sheets, tin plates, wire, nails, etc 
Proposes a $4,250,000 expansion, includ- 
ing added open-hearth furnaces, bloom- 
ing mill, billet mill, and merchant mill 
(Columbia's full expansion program calls 
for about 10% financing by the com- 
pany, remainder by the government.) 

4. Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Has four 
open-hearth furnaces at South San Fran- 
cisco and an ingot capacity of 155,000 
tons. Principal products are light and 
heavy structural shapes, concrete reinforc- 
ing bars, fabricated reinforcing bars, bolts, 
nuts, etc. Proposes a $900,000 expan- 
sion, including added open-hearth furnace 
capacity, a reheating furnace, and more 
storage facilities. 

5. Pacific States Steel Co.—Has one 
clectric furnace at Niles, Calif., and an 
ingot capacity of 35,000 tons. Principal 
products are reinforcing and other bars. 
Has expansion program now under way to 
add 115,000 tons capacity. Proposes 
$700,000 addition (through an emer- 
gency plant facility contract with the 
Navy) to increase capacity for alloy ingots 
and heavy forgings by 100,000 tons. 

6. Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Has three 
open hearths at Los Angeles and an ingot 
capacity of 85,000 tons. Principal prod- 
ucts are light structural shapes, bars, forg- 
ing billets, bolts, nuts, etc. Proposes $10,- 


Map of a Western Steel Empire 


000,000 expansion, including more open- 
hearth furnaces, electric furnace soaking 
pits, blooming mill, billet mill, combina- 
tion bar and structural mill, allov finish- 
ing facilities. 

7. Columbia Steel Co.—Has four open 
hearths, one electric furnace at Torrance, 
Calif., and an ingot capacity of 182,500 
tons. Principal products are steel for cast- 
ing, heavy and light structural shapes. 
Proposes additional open-hearth furnace 
and rolling mill capacity at an estimated 
cost of $1,750,000. 

8. Columbia Steel Co.—Operates, at 
Provo, Utah, only blast furnace west of 
the Rockies, close to deposits of coking 
coal (at Price) and an iron supply (at 
Cedar City). Annual capacity is 172,000 
tons of basic and foundry pig iron. Has 
56 coke by-product ovens. Proposes addi- 
tional coke ovens, blast furnace, open- 
hearth plant, bloom and slab mill, sheet 
bar mill, jobbing and sheet mill, plate 
mills, and steel foundry. Total esti- 
mated cost is $57,200,000. 

9. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Has 
three blast furnaces and 16 open hearths 
at Pueblo, Colo., and a capacity of 563,- 
000 tons of basic foundry pig iron, 
880,000 tons of rolled products, includ- 
ing rails, light and heavy structural 
shapes, plates, and bars. Proposes $15,- 
000,000 expansion, adding 250,000 tons 
of ingot capacity, more coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, and fin- 
ishing facilities. 

10. Other Plans—In addition to the 
foregoing detailed proposals for the ex- 
pansion of Far Western steel production, 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., at Seattle, 
has submitted a program to build a new 
steel foundry and has offered alternate 
proposals, ranging up to $650,000. Also, 
negotiations involving emergency plant 
facilities with the Navy are under way to 
expand heavy forging facilities at the 
plants of Isaacson Iron Works in Seattle, 
American Forge Co. and Moore Dr 
Dock Co. in Oakland, Calif., and Na- 
tional Supply Co. in Los Angeles. 
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Agriculture, squeezed by 
industry and military services, 
faces an acute shortage of labor 
for the harvest season. 


|'rom the dairy farms of New England 
to the wheat lands of the Great Plains 
there’s a desperate cry for hired hands. 
Johnny’s got his gun and Henry's gone 
off to work in a munitions plant. Who's 
going to milk the cows and harvest the 
wheat? 

he pinch came first—and continues 
to be very severe—in the milk-producing 
areas that supply the nation’s great in- 
dustrial centers. The available farm la- 
bor, expressed as a percentage of de- 
mand, was 65% of normal in Massachu- 
setts on Apr. 1 of this year compared 
with 105% a year ago. In New York it 
was 69% against 105%; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 73% against 107%; in Michigan, 
66% against 109%. In other words, 
these states which had an oversupply of 
farm labor on Apr. 1, 1940, could no- 
where near meet demand just a year 
later. 
e Can’t Compete—Hence in these states 
the supply of labor is running less than 


770% of normal and demand is about 


95%. A year ago, when defense indus- 
tries’ fancy wages were just beginning to 
lure men off the farms, supply was run- 
ning over 80% of normal and demand 
was around 90%. And agriculture, even 
though it has been offering higher and 
higher pay, can’t compete for labor with 
war-geared industry. 

To farmers who were on the land in 
the last war, it seems that history is re- 
peating itself. In 1917, the national av- 
erage farm wage without board was 
$40.19 a month. This average rose to 
$65 in 1920, and then flopped to $42 in 
1922. 

The average farm wage on Apr. | of 
this year wasn’t high by comparison with 
1920, standing at $40.46 a month for 
the country as a whole. Yet $40.46 a 
month is $5 more than farmers were 
paying at the beginning of 1940 and it’s 
very nearly double what they were pay- 
ing in 1933. Moreover, the trend still is 
sharply upward, particularly in the Mid- 
west where ripe wheat is waiting to be 
harvested. 
¢ No Longer a Wave—Time was when a 
great wave of itinerant labor rolled along 
with the harvest from Texas to the Da- 
kotas. The combine ended that. A few 
hired hands plus family labor has been 
equal to the task in recent years. 

Uhis year, farm family labor has been 
depleted by enlistment and selective 
service. The supply of day labor has 
drifted to industry. Wheat raisers are 
face to face with a’ need for combine 
men, tractor operators, and truckers. But 
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ORTON ABRASIVES _ i 


In the endless work of Norton scientists to make 
better grinding wheels and other abrasive products many 
experiments fail to achieve the goal desired. But these 
failures result in the elimination of means and methods that 
will not work and actually are stepping stones that advance 


through the process of elimination. 


Long before the abrasive industry was confronted with its 
present huge task, Norton research was doubled. Research 
through the lean years has resulted in discoveries which are 
doubly important today when every minute counts, and the 
great need of the hour is the most exacting precision and 


the greatest possible manufacturing dispatch. 
* 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY, N. Y.—Abrasive Paper and Cloth 


N ENGINEERING 


COMEBACK FROM DROUGHT AND DEPRESSION 


60 


FARM WAGES SPURT AS LABOR SUPPLY DWINDLES 


and demand hgures on farm labo; 


ing the Bureau of Labor Statisti: 
(1923-25=100), supply is Way 


normal, demand is up, and the r.ti9 
one to the other is something to hod 
any farmer, as the tabulation sho 


Supply 


Ratio* 


93.0 


Demand ...... . $2.8 


112.3 


92.0 
84.3 
109.1 


Supply as a percentage of demand 


TELEVISION’S SPONSORS 


On July 1, television finally went cow. § 
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these mechanical-minded fellows just 
aren't to be had, for the most part, and 
where they are available they aren’t ask- 
ing $4 a day but rather $6 or $10, de- 
pending on size of combine and prob- 
able length of employment. 

@ Wage Compacts—Iarmers in many of 
the big wheat counties of western Kan- 
sas countered those demands for higher 
wages by banding together and refusing 
to pay more than $5 a day, but old 
timers who have viewed similar agree- 
ments in the days of horse-drawn binders 
declare that a fast-tipening wheat field 
always causes loss of memory on the part 
of a participant in such a compact. It 
looks as though good combine operators 
would just about write their own wage 
tickets. 

Unseasonably wet weather in much of 
the Southwest has added to the prob- 
lem. In Kansas, largest winter wheat 
state with a probable 1941 crop of 185,- 
000,000 bu., they're feeling the full 
brunt of this weather freak. ‘The south- 
ern part of the state has had too much 
rain, but the northern portion hasn't 
been so much retarded. As a result, 
grain is ripening fairly evenly all over 
Kansas. Consequently there will be no 
“following the crop” from the southern 
border northward for 200 miles to the 
Nebraska line. This will multiply the 


30 


strain on labor, harvesting equipment, 
transportation, and elevator facilities. 

@ Expedients—The country over, there is 
a growing clamor for many expedients, a 
large part of them reminiscent of things 
we saw during the last war. Draft boards 
are being importuned to grant defer- 
ment to farm laborers subject to call. 
Men already in Army camps close to 
home are getting furloughs to help with 
harvests. For later crops, there is agita- 
tion to delay opening of high schools 
and colleges to free boys to help with the 
harvest. And, to tap a labor source we 
didn’t have in 1918, it is being suggested 
that WPA release men at least tempora- 
rily during harvest periods, even though 
many such reliefers could scarcely fill the 
jobs that are going begging today since 
many of them are jobs that require real 
mechanical skill. 

State committeemen and other farm 
officials, meeting in Washington the 
other day, pointed to the labor shortage 
and demanded the granting of necessary 
priorities for materials needed to pro- 
duce labor-saving farm machinery. ‘This 
reflects the record demand for imple- 
ments, which has been keeping dealers’ 
floors cleared of tractors, combines, etc. 
e Supply-Demand Ratio—Yet, with all 
that may be done to alleviate the situa- 
tion, you can’t get around the supply 
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Commission blessing and with the \.. 
tional Broadcasting Co. holding the tai 
position both as regards a rate card and 
a roster of sponsors. The latter includ 
Sun Oil and Procter & Gamble (ising 
video editions of the “Lowell ‘Thomas’ 
and “Truth or Consequences” radi 
programs respectively), Missouri Pacific 
railway (films), and Bulova (televized 
time signals). ‘lo bring such prograins t 
New York’s estimated 4,000 television 
receivers, the sponsors are paying NBC 
$120 per night-time hour ($60 in the 
daytime), plus fees for the use of stu. 
dios, pickups, costumes, etc. “Service 
spots,” such as bought by Bulova, arc 
billed at $8 per evening minute, and $4 
per daytime minute. Meantime the C 
lumbia Broadcasting System and _ the 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, bot! 
contenders in the same field, are sti 
operating with experimental _ license: 
which forbid sponsored programs, but 
they will get the commercial green light § 
as soon as they meet all technical te. 
quirements. 


ASCAP MANEUVERS 


In the financial poker game _ being 
played between the American Socicty of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers on 
one hand, and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem on the other, ASCAP a weck ago 
turned up an ace by readying a triple 
damage antitrust suit against NBC, CBS. 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., and the National 
Association of Broadcasters. Now NBC 
and CBS are attempting to counter with 
aces of their own. Both have made for- 
mal proposals to settle the six-month 
music battle—CBS by volunteering to 
pay ASCAP 2% of “net receipts” until 
1949, and NBC by tendering a similar 
ante of 24%. But since both of these 
propositions are lower than the 3% con- 
tract now in force between ASCAP and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System (BW- 
May10°41,p42), ASCAP will undoubt- 
edly frown on them and continue to 
grind its antitrust ax. ‘To give the latter 
as much edge as possible, ASCAP has 
put it into the hands of David Podell, 
recent $]-a-year Thurman Amold aide. 
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ARKETING 
Radio Battle 


Networks look for reprieve | 
on “death sentence”; in the | 
meantime possibility of modifica- 
tion in FCC rules is discussed. 


The big radio networks—Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Company—have pleaded 
their case against FCC’s “death sen- 
tence” regulations. Now they're watch- 
ing the clock. If they do not get a 
reprieve, in the form of action by Con- 
ress, the courts, or the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the regula- 
tions—which would reduce the great 
chains almost to the status of program 
brokers (BW —May10°41,p14)—will go 
into effect Aug. 2. 

There can be no such action until the 
closing of the Senate Interstate Com- | 
merce Committee hearings on the “anti- 
monopoly” rules. FCC Chairman Fly is 
expected to present rebuttal testimony 
next week, unless the whole issue is 


} compromised by then. 


e Reprieve Expected—W hen action stav- 
ing off the regulations is forthcoming, it 
will have to take one of three forms: 
(1) Passage by Congress of the White 
resolution which calls for a complete 
congressional investigation of the FCC 
and the industry. It was this resolution 
which gave rise to the Senate commit- 
tee hearings. It provides that the new 
rules shall not become effective until 
60 days after the committee has sub- 
mitted its report. Enactment of the res- 
olution doesn’t seem probable, for at 
this point, Congress has little stomach 


for a full-dress investigation of radio, | 


and Senator White's status as a Maine 
Republican does not offer much support 
for his proposal. 


(2) A court injunction, restraining 


KCC from putting its regulations in ef- | 


fect. Although the chains are poised 
for court action, the appeal provisions of 
the antiquated radio statute, originally 
enacted m 1927 and transferred bodily 
to the Communications Act of 1934, are 
such that the source of judicial relief is 
anything but clear. 


(3) Deferment of the effective date | 


by FCC or settlement of the entire issue 
by compromise—the objective toward 
which Senator Wheeler, chairman of 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, seems to have been pointing 
throughout the hearings. 
* Compromise Possibilities — Informed 
speculation about the shape of such pos- 
sible compromise runs along these lines: 
(1) Exclusive network-station con- 
tracts would be banned in name, but not 
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MODEL 
MF-240-N 
FOSTORIA 


National Power 
* Unit 


V INSTANTANEOUS 
STARTING RESPONSE 


Y NO STARTING 
SWITCHES NEEDED 


Y HIGH POWER FACTOR 
60 cycle AC 110V-120V 


V MAXIMUM LUMENS PER WATT 


V STABILIZED LAMP LIFE 


= \/ ADJUSTABLE BRACKET 
FOR DIRECTIONAL LIGHTING 


we a 
nage vice sea emne 


V APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES * 


VY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Y NO FLICKER 
v NO HUM 


Y NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 


Now you can have all the advantages of Fluorescent 
lighting with none of the common operating difficul- 
ties. The sensational new model MF-240-N Fostoria 
Fluorescent Canopy is completely trouble-free. It 
turns on and off just like an incandescent mazda 
lamp. Full, flickerless light is instantaneous and 
constant. Hum is eliminated. Full rated lamp life is 
assured and stabilized. 

This remarkable improvement in Fluorescent lighting 
is accomplished by a new patented “power unit”. 
No starting switch is required. Switch inefficiencies 
and replacement are entirely avoided. 

The inside reflector surface is baked Matte White 
enamel—chip-proof, craze-proof, easy to clean—the 
most efficient of all finishes for glareless, evenly dil- 
fused light reflection. Standard outside finish is baked 
Hammered Gray enamel with a choice of 9 other 
colors optional. 

For quicker, more accurate “seeing on the job” in 
your plant, Fostoria provides a selection of over one 
thousand machine, bench, table and overhead Localite 
models. Write, today. for an illustrated catalog. 


Sov, FOSTORIA P=S¢3 7 cov 


ASK YOUR POWER COMPANY = 
YOUR FOSTORIA ENGINEERING SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 
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BOSTON (Income  Index—123.7; 
Month Ago—122.0; Year Ago—104.3)— 
Since a year ago, New England’s indus- 
trial production and income payments 
(BW —Jun.28'41,p32) have outrun the 
national average, largely because of the 
sharp recovery in production of shoes 
(up 40%), cotton goods (up 40%), and 
woolens and worsteds (up 100%), oper- 
ating rates in these consumer goods 
industries are now up to 1937 levels, 
and further expansion is still probable. 


pop. 8,004,563 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—128.2; 
Month Ago—126.2; Year Ago—110.3)— 
Income prospects in this diversified Re- 
serve district are looking up. On the heels 
of the sharp rise in cotton, tobacco, rice, 
corn, and wheat loan prices (BW—May 
31°41,p32), comes the award of more 
than $200,000,000 for construction of 
new defense plants and bases. 

Again this month, Arkansas is an 
especial beneficiary. Around Little Rock, 
new plants for picric acid (at Marche) 
and ammunition loading (at Jacksonville) 
will provide some 4,000 new jobs. A new 
ordnance proving ground at Hope will 
employ 500, and a cantonment, to 
house 30,000 men, is projected at Bar- 
ling (near Fort Smith), Moreover, an 
aluminum and four clectric power 
plants are in the “talk” stage. 

Retail sales in the St. Louis industrial 
area, which have been lagging behind 
those at Louisville, Memphis, and other 
defense cities, are due for a rise. An 


The Regional Market Outlook 


Gains—both since 1937 and 1940—in 
metal, machinery, and armament lines 
are outstanding. To staff new defense 
facilities, an estimated 125,000 workers 
will be needed in the next twelve months 
—at coastal shipbuilding points, in 
western Massachusetts, and _ especially 
in Connecticut, where sales gains over 
1940 continue well ahead of the level 
of the district. 

Latest contracts include $3,000,000 
for new shipways at South Portland, $8,- 
000,000 for a naval ordnance plant at 
Pittsficld, and at Hartford $4,000,000 
for clectric power expansion and 
$6,660,000 for a machine gun factory. 

Dry weather in April and May hit 
agriculture, especially feed crops. Farm 
income has been off so far this year, 
but rising prices from now on will re- 
verse the trend. Even so, retail sales in 
rural areas are apt to lag behind those 
in beth the defense and consumer-goods 
industrial centers. 


$80,000,000 expansion of TNT and 
small-arms ammunition plants will create 
15,000 new jobs. Nearby St. Charles is 
an example of the defense impact: In 
less than a year, population has jumped 
from 11,000 to 15,000. 

Other awards have gone to Greenville, 
Miss., for a flying school; to Milan, 
Tenn., for enlargement of the shell-load- 
ing works; to Louisiana, Mo., for an 
ammonia plant, and others are reported 
planned for Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


i } 


pop. 10,169,418 


194,810 sq. mi. 


DALLAS (Income Index — 135.7; 
Month Ago—132.5; Year Ago—117.7)— 
Renewed heavy rains have seriously im- 
pared farm prospects here. First casualty 
is wheat; the crop is now estimated at 
46,000,000 bu., off 18% from June 1. 
More important, however, is cotton. 
Farm work had already been delayed 
(BW —May31'41,p32), and now the dan- 
ger of pest infestation and weed growth 
is the worst in many years. Of course, 
good weather from now on would lift 


production, but current estimates of the 
1941 crop run 20% to 30% below 
1940's, almost offsetting the loan price 
boost. On the other hand, rains have 
helped ranges and pastures, mostly in 
the western half of the district. Dairy 
production is higher than a year ago, 
livestock are fatter, and feed costs are 
lower. Prices, too, are up. 

The business stimulus from defense 
awards continues. Recent projects in- 
clude an air corps school at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., to accommodate 10,000 
men, and flying ficlds at Midland, Lub- 
bock, and Terrell, for 2,000 men cach. 

Three defense plants, to cost $100,- 
000,000, are scheduled for eastern Texas 
and northern Louisiana—at Texarkana, 
Tex., Minden, and Monroe, La. Army 
activities, including summer maneuvers, 
also will bolster income. However, cot- 
ton in this particular section -has been 
hard hit, and the oil outlook (as in the 
district) is not too promising. 
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in fact. Fly already has backed water jp 
his testimony and said that it would be 
perfectly possible, under the regulations, 


for a station to become a regular iff. & 
ate of a given network and have “fry % 


call’ on that network’s programs. 4 | 


network program would be available ty § 


other stations in the same area on} 


when the station having first call haq 7 


rejected it. 


(2) Time options still would be 4 J 
regular feature of network relations, byt § 
in a modified form. Even Wheeler who § 
generally supported FCC’s position, rec. § 
ognized that the ability to guarantee F 
clearance for its programs is the heart | 


and soul of a network’s existence. |p 


the hearings, Fly contended that there § 
is nothing in the regulations which J 


would prevent a station from commit. 
ting itself to a particular network pro. 
gram series. If the station rejected the 
program, the network could then supply 
it to an alternate outlet. , 

Those close to the situation think that 
a compromise on time-option question 
might run like this: Each hour of the 
broadcasting day would be divided in 
half. ‘The network would be permitted 
to option 30 minutes of each hour, the 
other 30 minutes not being available for 
such option. The few full-hour pro. 
grams now on the air could be accom. 
modated by hooking two 30-minute op- 
tion periods together. However, this 


ys CSA ws RON PRN" ARE nar tn Hts CE pos 


would inevitably accent the trend away 7 


from full-hour programs. 

(3) The regulation limiting network- 
station contracts to a year’s time would 
be modified to allow a longer affiliation, 
probably three years. ‘This would corre- 
spond to the maximum period for which 


FCC can license stations under the pres- | 


ent law, and part of the arrangement 
probably would be a guarantee from 
FCC that it would issue licenses for 
three years instead of one, as is now the 
practice. 

(4) Forced liquidation of the NBC- 
Blue network would be abandoned at 
least to the extent of allowing plenty of 
time for liquidation. Fly already has 
committed himself to postponement. 
When pressed by Chairman Wheeler 
and other Senators, he confessed that 
FCC was in error in allowing NBC onl 
90 days to get rid of the Blue and said 
that the regulation already has been re 
vised to provide additional time. Liquida- 
tion of the NBC-Blue would involve sale 
of one-and-a-half stations, for NBC owns 
WJZ, New York, and WENR, Chi- 
cago, which operates only half-time. Ad- 
ditionally, of course, liquidation would 
involve cancellation of the Blue’s con- 
tracts with its two-dozen basic outlets 
and its 130-odd supplementary stations. 

(5) The ruling requiring disposal of 
network-owned stations in_ localities 


where “the stations are so few or of such- 


unequal desirability that competition 
would be substantially restrained”’-would 
be postponed or altered. This is the 
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trickiest clause in the regulations, since with Mutual becoming a more potent 
be its interpretation is strictly a matter of factor and CBS and NBC-Red snagging 
s, VCC’s attitude. FCC rerm me to > —— rw could from the melee. 
\. (MR ply that rule in such fashion that the The industry also got support from “ , 
st Hl networks would be forced to dispose of — the vigorous ences of tec Mem- Should \ Our 
Aj all owned stations in markets other than ber Commander ‘Tunis Augustus Mac- company 
to Fi New York, Chicago, and San Francisco- donough Craven, former naval officer, a 
v J Los Angeles—the principal points of pro- who filed a minority report, opposing advertise? 
id § gram origination—where they would be _ the rules and favoring a clearcut expres- 
3 allowed only one station each. sion from Congress in the form of new 
ae NBC-owned stations that would be _ legislation. > 
tf affected, if FCC had its way, are WRC Since it is felt that the FCC would Phe answer depends on 
7 in Washington, D.C., WTAM in Cleve- not dare show any discourtesy to the many facts about your prod- 
C land, and, presumably, KOA in Denver Senate committee while it has legisla- uct, your market and your 
e (leased from General Electric). CBS tion pending, it’s almost dead-certain competition Why not talk 
t owns four stations that would be sim- _ that the effective date of the act will be it over soon with competent 
n§ jlarly affected — WJSV, Washington; deferred, either on FCC’s own motion, advertising counsel ? | 
eB WBT, Charlotte, N. C.; WCCO, Min- or at the request of Senator Wheeler Obviously, an agency 
hf neapolis; and KMOX, St. Louis. Because when, and if, he proposes across-the- wants only successful clients 
t- Washington is becoming increasingly table compromise. and will advise you against | 
)- important as a program source, any com- advertising if the facts point 
e promise agreement on this phase of the that way. 
\ regulations would at least allow the net- Boost for A-B-C Che dhe ether hand failure 
works an owned outlet in the capital. to discuss the situation may 
it e Parade of Witnesses—The industry al- Chain announces that all cost you lost sales. 
n ready has presented all its testimony be-_. f h f d 
¢ fore the committee. ‘I here remains only its Tuture purchases of canne 
n Fly’s rebuttal, possibly supplemented by vegetables will be contingent Newell-Emmett 
d testimony from the other members of ; 


u Chairman Fly himself, were the three CAN YOU 00 YOUR PART? 

top officials of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System—Alfred J. McCosker, chairman; G O OD HEALTH 1§ A 

) Fred Weber, general manager; and Louis 

i G. Caldwell, chief counsel—and Hope NA TIO NAL 

Barroll, Jr., executive vice-president of 

WFEBR in Baltimore. Barroll’s station NECESSITY- 

joins Mutual Oct. 1, after long associa- 

: tion with the NBC-Red. The shift was NOW (S THE TIME FOR YOU 
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FCC. Senator ‘Tobey reportedly has 
urged that the views of all the commis- 
sioners should be known, since the in- 
dustry regards the rules as a life and 
death matter. 

Some two dozen witnesses have been 
heard in the three weeks of the hearings, 
which began June 2. ‘The only witnesses 
supporting the FCC rules, aside from 


made when NBC decided to move its 
Red affiliation in Baltimore to the 50,- 
000-watt, Hearst-owned WBAL, and of- 
fered WFBR a contract with the Blue. 
@ Against the Regulations—Industry wit- 
nesses, notably NBC President Niles 
Trammell, CBS President William S. 
Paley, and Mark Ethridge, vice-president 
and general manager of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, which oper- 
ate the 50,000-watt WHAS, and N.A.B. 
President Neville Miller held that 
Mutual supported the regulations only 
because they would afford it a fine op- 
portunity for “raiding” the stations of 


on government certificate. 


A-B-C grade-labeling got a boost and 
a half last week when Wilkinson, Gaddis 
& Co., of Newark, N. J., operator of a 
prosperous chain of 150 groceries and 


TO LEARN TO KEEP FIT 
ALL THE TIMES 


own civilian tasks. 
cool nerves, a clear head. 


COMPANY 
Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Author of “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 


shows you how in this book .. . 


Army tests show a shockingly large number of 
people unfit because of bad health due to ignorance 
and neglect—unfit not only for warfare but for their 
Today you need stamina, pep, 


Dr. Heiser shows you 


ad orphaned Blue. They challenged 2nd LARGE how to have them at al! times. Get his new book 
‘lys contention that, under the new PRINTING and begin to “toughen up” today. 
regulations, there would be room for a 
s jeer : : ' 
pg mer cet une the 9 : SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON : 
imination or modification of ex- : 
; : : = McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. . 
clusive contracts, time options, and the : Send me Heiser’s Toughen Up, America! for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.0¢ : 
like. Mr. Trammell particularly argued s plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance . 
. that, instead of encouraging greater net- | : DOE hed ccaicudsdiacandis das sha chbenssvdunestieess cs ab gaye anee eas : 
work competition, the “vivisection” of | |  Address...... Position : 
NBC’s two chain operations would sim- |} City and State. - cineahs sa “e," apc ‘in emma Gaiaaiia’ pais j BW-7-5-41 
. . s ,OKS or wv . le anac oniy.) . 
ply result in a reduction of one network, | § = 
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FRAMELESS INSULATED STEEL CON. 
STRUCTION has solved this problem for 
many plants—for paint and pattern shops, 
additional office space, etc., in places not 
feasible for any other type of construction. 


@ Paint shop under construction on the 
roof of the National Colortype Co. 
—completely erected in two weeks. 


ANELS of light-weight steel, 

fully insulated, fire safe, fabri- 
cated from ample stocks on hand 
. . . shipped and erected in large 
units with windows and door 
frames in place. Any design pos- 
sible. Speedy erection — fac- 
tory supervision. Write, wire or 
telephone today. 

The 


CINCINNAT! MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ME TO KNOW 

TIS FORME To 
TI 

} TORED LM AM PRODUCTION COSTS 


Accurate information 
concerning the levels of 
all liquid assets makes 
efficient control of stored 
liquids a much simpler 
task. A LIQUIDOM R 
tank gauge on the job 
insures correct indica- 
tions or recordings at all times. 
LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading tank gauges 
function automatically—no pumps, valves or 
auxiliary units required to read them. Balanced 
hydraulic transmission system ingeniously com- 
pensates for temperature tions on come- 
municating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 
changes in specific gravity. 
Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pum etc. Direct Reading 
models are also available where remote reading 
is not desired. 
LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bod- 
ies for gauging hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER instruments. 


1 LIQUIDOMETER ; 
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supermarkets, announced that in the 
future all its purchases of canned vege- 
tables would be contingent upon deliy- 
ery of a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
grade certificate with the manufacturer's 
shipment. The edict — of course, 
only to suppliers who ship canned vege- 
tables to be sold under Wilkinson, Gad- 
dis’ own labels, not to manufacturers of 
nationally-advertised brands. 

Grade-labeling is nothing new to the 

food chains, who were among the first 
converts. Last January, the mightiest of 
them all, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., adopted grading for its entire 
line of canned fruits and vegetables (BW 
—Jan.11’41,p32). Wilkinson, Gaddis, 
however, is going in for grade-labeling 
with a difference—the difference being 
the Department of Agriculture certifi- 
cate. 
@ Three Ways to Grade—There are 
three ways for a canner to grade his prod- 
ucts: (1) He can do his own grading, in 
accordance with Agricultural Marketing 
Service standards. (2) He can pay for the 
full-time services in his plant of a gov- 
ernment inspector. ‘This will entitle 
to label his line not merely “Grade A” 
or “B” or “C,” but “U.S. Grade” (BW 
—Apr.12’41,p54). (3) He can effect a 
compromise between these two proce- 
dures by having samples of his ship- 
ments graded at AMS inspection cen- 
ters. This entitles him to a government 
certificate, of which he can boast in his 
advertising, though he cannot mention 
it on his labels. 

It is this third procedure which Wil- 

kinson, Gaddis has made compulsory for 
its suppliers. And the company believes 
it is the first organization of its kind to 
come over to it. On-the-spot grading by 
government inspectors is relatively new 
and right now demand for such inspect- 
ors exceeds the supply. Most distributors 
grade their own, following the AMS 
standards. Lately, however, the Food 
and Drug Administration has been seiz- 
ing shipments of canned goods which 
fail to measure up to the grades declared 
on the label. 
e@ Tests Show Inaccuracies—Independ- 
ent surveys have shown that such self- 
administered grading is often inaccurate 
(BW—Jun.14'41,p62). Asa result, there 
are reports that other processors and dis- 
tributors may soon come around to the 
procedure just adopted by Wilkinson, 
Gaddis. 

Wilkinson, Gaddis will carry only two 
grades—A and B—corresponding to its 
two main lines. The new labels, worked 
out in cooperation with the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, will follow 
the example set by A. & P. and other 
chains by combining grade and informa- 
tive labeling. 

Wilkinson, Gaddis is inviting New 
Jersey schools and women’s consumer 
groups to purchase its canned goods, 
check them against established stand- 


ards, and report on conformity. 
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Electro-Blackener 


Now that nickel salts for black nickel § 
iF 


solutions are increasingly hard to ge 
Enthone Co., 440 Elm St., New Haye 
Conn., is bringing out Electro-Ebono! 
for electrolytically blackening almost any 
metal—aluminum, cadmium, gold, |cad, 
nickel, steel, stainless steel, tin, zinc, etc 
It comes in the form of salts for the plat 
ing bath. Plating time ranges fron 
sec. to 3 min., depending upon current 
density. 


+ 


Irrigation Fertilizer 


One man and two gallons of gasoline 
can fertilize 100 irrigated acres per day 
with the new Prizer Fertilizer Applica- 
tor, made by Craftbilt Mfg. Co., Escon. 
dido, Calif. Nitrate of soda, sulphate of 


ammonia, urea, or other soluble plant 
foods are dumped into a hopper. A 
small gasoline engine drives a spiral con- 
veyor which carries the dry material to a 
dissolving unit submerged in the irriga- 
tion ditch, Irrigation water does the rest. 


Hole Locator 


If priorities interfere with your get- 
ting a new jig borer for your tool room, 
you might investigate the comparatively 
inexpensive new Combination Angle 
Plate and Holocator, built by Dayton 


_ Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Used as 


an adjunct to your present drilling 
equipment, it will do many jobs of pre- 
cision locating, measuring, laying out, 
checking, and drilling normally done 
only on a jig borer. 


One-Shot Grease System 


Machine tools and other industrial 
equipment with a plurality of bearings 
can be lubricated at one shot with the 
new Alemite Progressive Lubricating 
System, developed by Alemite Div., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago. Grease 
is delivered at high pressure to all of 
3 to 20 points, even when the machinery 
is operating. When greasing is com- 
plete, a readily visible indicator signals 
the operator. 
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LABOR 
Pittsburgh Tieup 


NDMB finds a way to end 
month-old truck strike, but log 
jam will persist to some extent 
even after final settlement. 


The National Defense Mediation 
Board took 24 hours last week to find a 
formula for settling the 28-day-old Pitts- 
burgh truck strike. Its settlement pro- 
posal—a 6¢-an-hour wage increase for 
some groups, possibly 10¢ an hour for 
others—was accepted by the 1,700 strik- 
ers and the operators, and this week at 
last the Allegheny County siege was 
lifted. 

NDMB’s proposal is not final, but is 

a kind of truce which will prevail until 
all controversial issues are disposed of. 
Board hearings will be held in Washing- 
ton this week for the purpose of writing 
a complete agreement between A.I'.L.’s 
International ‘Teamsters Union and 
Pittsburgh trucking firms. 
e Another Week Needed—So jam- 
packed has the strike left Pittsburgh | 
warehouses and terminals that truckers 
estimate a full week will be required for 
delivering mgenly needed goods. ‘lo 
pare down the whole backlog and re- 
sume current operations will take con- 
siderably longer. 

A wage increase demand of 10¢ an 
hour, lifting the scale to 80¢, 90¢, and 
95¢ an hour, was the issue over which 
negotiations buckled at the expiration of 
the old contract on May 31. ‘The West- 
em Pennsylvania Labor Relations Asso- 
ciation, representing the 179 motor 
freight companies under contract, of- 
fered 24¢ and went to 5¢ after the strike 
began, but the teamsters stood pat on 
a dime. 
¢ Department Stores—The first week of 
June passed before Pittsburgh felt the 
full weight of the walt:out. By that time 
department stores, previously none too 
plentifully supplied with wares which 
competed in the factories with defense 
items, began reporting empty shelves in 
other lines. Incoming merchandise was 
unloaded from railroad cars into freight 
warehouses and there it stayed. 

Hit even worse were the specialty 
shops along Fifth Ave., some of which 
had most of their capital tied up in pur- 
chases of summer dresses, shoes, mil- 
linery, and suits, bought in anticipation 
of a banner season but frozen in the 
warehouses. 
© Rail Car Tieup—The freight warehouse 
jam became so tight that the P.R.R., the 
B. & O., and the P. & L. E. railroads em- 
bargoed all less-than-carload shipments 
to Pittsburgh. Estimates of railroad cars 
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Battery of Beauties 


for Battery Sales 


Ne 


Primarily designed with battery sales in mind, Burgess Batteries build refill business 
on the strength of these handy, efficient, colorful, well-styled, pocket-size flashlights 
housed in low cost durable Beetle*. . . the plastic that’s all color—in all colors. 


BEETLE “ CLOCKS” ANOTHER WINNER... 


Lux Clocks “make time fly” as they face the 
world in smartly designed, smooth, richly- 
colored, and lastingly beautiful Beetle. Chip- 
and-shatter resistant, too, Beetle protects as 
well as beautifies . . . all at a cost consistently 
low for a popular retail price tag. Write for 
further facts on this versatile molded plastic 
for “sales successes” in all types of housing 
and product applications. 


es 
sares succtsee you! 


BEETLE FOR BUTTONS WITH A JOB 
TO DO ee e Strong, uniform in size and sew 


ing holes... free from sharp, thread-severin, 
edges ...able to withstand the rigors of repeated 
laundering and ironing without breakage or dis 
coloration ... Beetle buttons are, unquestior 
ably, BETTER! The natural properties of th 
adaptable plastic effect important economies in 
time and cost for production-minded garmet 
manufacturers. Sales-minded, too, durabl 
Beetle buttons definitely fasten a plus for sal 
to the garments they grace. Ask for the facts 
on Beetle for buttons. 


Here are the facts that sales, design and product development 
executives have ypi 
and widely varied applications of Beetle plastics. Fully illustrated 
in color, you may obtain your copy of “SALES SUCCESSES 
WITH MOLDED BEETLE” simply by addressing a request on 
your company letterhead to... 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH 


THE PLASTIC THAT’S ALL COLOR—IN ALL COLORS 
*Trademark of American Cyanamid Company applied to urea products manufactured by it. 


pn seeking ... actual case histories of t 


j 


Plastics Division 
STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Beetle 
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RATES: 5&0 conts rend word or $2.50 per line ( 
per insertion, payable im advance. -00. 
Discount of 10% om orders for insertion in four consecu- 
tive issues. Publication bow number addresses count as 2 
words; replies forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
dress bow number replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 
42nd 8t., New York, N. Y. 


* EXECUTIVE LIAISON—Experienced in 
management; personnel office systems, 
sales. Specialist in problems of organiza- 
tion. Reputation for loyalty, and rm | 
responsibilities. Having also represen 

firms abroad, speak fluent Spanish, French, 


German. Good personality, habits, appear- 
ance. Age 35, married. Open to offers. 
Box 235 


¢ EXECUTIVE —Twenty years == success 
National concern hiring, training and di- 
recting large sales organization. Available 
August 1. Box 248. 

employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
¢ EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
000 positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services. Estab. 26 
yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago. 


personnel service 
* ANY PERSONNEL PROBLEM? We can 


help. Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc., Personnel Con- 
sultant. 729 Boylston St., Boston. 


SERVICES "Special 
charts 


* SHREWD EXECUTIVES drive home 

ideas—-convince associates—solve public re- 

lations problems through excellent charts— 

we do the research—furnish ideas—com- 

Grte the job. H. M. Gartley, Inc., 76 
illiam St., N. Y¥. C. 


selling 
© MANUFACTURERS 


AGENCY with 
showroom, requires additional line to sell 
in Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 17 
years experience in the building, appliance 
and plumbing trades. Box 246. 


* SALES EDUCATION. Eight years sales 
education and sales personnel for large com- 
pany having 4500 salesmen. Developed 
successful plans and presecaves for hir ng, 
training and supervising men. Manual- 
ized plans, policies and procedures, wrote 
scripts for dramatizations and films. 
Familiar with all phases sales education and 
sales personnel activities. Available 30 
days. Box 247 

* LEADING DISTRIBUTING organization 
dealing technical commodity maintaining 
showroom NYC desires additional lines 
technical or otherwise. Long successful rec- 
ord, Box 250. 


FINANCIAL 
manual—r. r. securities 
NEW AND IMPROVED 1941 Issue 


“Guide To Railroad Reorganization Securi- 
ties”"—a necessary educational manual to 
all security owners—$5. Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
market letter 

* THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER. 
Weekly stock market letter. Sample Free. 
Gaylord Wood, Inland Bldg., Indianapolis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
‘EXTRA INCOME-CHECKS FROM 
YOUR LISTS! Mass Mailer clients pay 
well for privilege having empty envelopes 
addressed YOUR lists. Rush full details. 
Mosely, 230 BW-7 Congress St., Boston. 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads July 19. 
Copy required July 14. 
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_ tied up in the yards ran as high as 800. 

The Chamber of Commerce, besieged 
| by merchants, published a survey show- 
| ing that even the steel and machine-tool 
_ industries, working 24 hours a day on 
| national defense, were feeling the pinch 
from the embargo on l.c.l. rail ship- 
| ments. 

While the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee = through fruitless and 
seemingly endless sessions with the truck 
| owners and federal and state labor con- 
ciliators, pickets were deployed in squads 
of 20 and more throughout all of Al- 
legheny County. Some patrolled arterial 
roads in private cars, others were sta- 
tioned at truck garages, still others were 
posted at strategic spots where over-the- 
road trucks must pass. 

@ Passes and Convoys—No freight truck 
got past the pickets. If a truck failed to 
obey the command to stop, the pickets 


hopped into their cars and tailed it to a 


_ point where it could be squeezed to the 
_ side of the road. At first, regardless of 


content, the trucks were ordered into 
parking lots for the duration of the 
strike. Then, as it became apparent that 


_ defense shipping was being slowed down, 


| Local 249 evolved a system of “passes” 


and “convoys.” 

Defense shippers were obliged to get 
a certificate of necessity from Army or 
Navy officials and present it to union 
officials for endorsement. The pass was 


| to be exhibited to every picket who 


stopped the trucks. If requested, a mo- 
tor convoy of pickets also was furnished. 
When the truck completed its mission, 
the permit was lifted by the pickets and 
returned to union headquarters. The 
union gathered up hundreds of these 
permits to exhibit in Washington as 
proof that the strike did not impede de- 
fense shipments. Defense contractors 
complained, however, that the permit 
system was too cumbersome, that it in- 
volved too much red tape for the all-out 
effort. 
© Rough Stuff—Considering the temper- 
ament and past record of the strikers, 
provable vandalism was negligible. Sev- 
eral recalcitrant drivers were dragged 
from their cabs and pummeled. A dozen 
trailers were uncoupled from their cabs 
and allowed to crash to the road. A 
domestic variety of ‘“‘Molotov cocktail” 
—a bottle of gasoline fused by a flaming 
rag—found its way into several struck 
garages with only indifferent results. Half 
a dozen trucks, seized from their drivers, 
were nosed into the Ohio, the Alle- 
gheny, and the Monongahela Rivers. 
The union indignantly denied that 
pickets were responsible and hinted 
darkly that the truck owners themselves 
had arranged for the vandalism, hoping 
thereby to alienate public sympathy 
from the union. Pittsburgh police made 
only one arrest and in that case they 
collared both the driver and the picket. 
The rest of the time they were else- 
where when trucks were halted. State 


Motor Police arrested half a dozen oy. 
ing pickets outside Allegheny County 
for overturning and setting fire to an 
Ohio furniture truck. 

© Conciliation Effort—The U. S. Labor 
Conciliation Service, on the scene froin 
the start, called the principals to Wash- 
ington early in the strike and proposed 
a compromise—that wages immediatly 
be increased 3¢ to 10¢ an hour and that 
Dr. John R. Steelman, the conciliation 
chief, name an arbiter to decide whether 
the drivers were entitled to 10¢ across 
the board, retroactive to the date they 
return to work. The truck owners ac- 
cepted but the drivers balked. “Ten 
cents or nothing!”” they chorused at a 
mass meeting in Pittsburgh’s Moose 
Temple. 

Intervention by the Chamber of Com 
merce and the Office of Production 
Management had evolved another com- 
promise proposal when the dispute was 
certified to the National Defense Medi. 
ation Board. 


Rubber Accord 


C.1.0. union that began 
sitdown strikes celebrates its 
first contract with Goodyear 
and renewal at Firestone. 


Five years ago, Akron, the world’s rub- 
ber capital, witnessed the bitterest labor 
controversy in its history as the lusty 
young Rubber Workers’ Union — not 
even officially a C.1.O. affiliate then— 
sought recognition from America’s tire- 
builders. At Firestone (BW —Feb.8’ 36, 
p8) it initiated the sitdown strike, des- 
tined to be an important tactic in the 
Detroit auto labor struggles ten months 
later. And at Goodyear it came to grips 
with the biggest and toughest of them 
all in a month-long struggle that shut 
the plant down tight (BW —Feb.29’36, 
p7). Then followed a series of sporadic 
slowdowns and sitdowns that culminated 
in the bloody riot between pickets and 

olice at Goodyear’s gates in May, 1938. 

e bad blood, born of that battle, made 
Goodyear the trade’s No. 1 holdout on 
unionism. 

But last week, the long-expected 
break came. After weeks of negotiation, 
C.1.0.’s United Rubber Workers and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. signed 
their first agreement. It provides for 
wage boosts of 8¢ an hour, 2¢ less 
than the amount the union originally 
demanded. 

And this week, the rubber workers 
concluded a similar wage agreement with 
Firestone to make a p ate sweep of the 
“Big Four.” United States Rubber had 
made wage boosts ranging up to 5¢ an 
hour last winter (BW —Jan.18’41,p46), 
and a month ago Goodrich granted in- 
creases like those of Goodyear and Fire- 
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one. Before these two big fellows came 
unto line, the union claimed to have won 
vage increases in 54 rubber plants 
throughout the country during the past 
year. 
~ Union leaders see the Goodyear — 
ment as the “basis for more comprehen- 
sive contractual relations in the near fu- 
ture.” Prime goal is a formal contract, 
coverning working conditions as well as 
wages and recognizing Goodyear Local 2 
as sole bargaining agent—once and for 
all—for the firm’s production workers. 
Firestone was the first of the “Big 
Four” to sign with the C.1.O. (BW— 
May$"36,p31), but contract relations 
during the aa several years have not al- 
ways been happy, and union charges of 
discriminatory layoffs with loss of senior- 
ity complicated the recent negotiations. 
‘These were initiated at the end of March 
and continued after the expiration of the 
contract on May 30, but they threatened 
to break down last week until Secretary 
of Labor Perkins intervened in the dead- 
lock and dispatched a federal conciliator 


to the scene. The new agreement pro- | 


vides for restoration of seniority rights 
to workers laid off during the past four 
years and now rehired. 


Strike That Hurts 


Unless peace is restored 
at American Potash, ships will 
be deprived of best defense 
against magnetic mines. 


All ships now being built, and those 
slated for refitting to gain a maximum 
margin of safety in minc-infested seas, 
are scheduled to be fitted with degaus- 
sing cables. A degaussing cable makes a 
steel hull non-magnetic and is the most 
effective defense which has yet been de- 
vised to counteract the menace of mag- 
netic mines. 

Next week, unless 1,200 employees 
of the American Potash & Chemical Co. 
are back at work in Trona, Calif., pro- 
duction of degaussing cables will stop. 
It will stop because C.1.0.’s Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers’ Union demands a 
closed shop in ‘Trona, and the company 
which supplies vital materials for degaus- 
sing cables refuses it. 
¢ Cutting into Procurement—Because of 
this, and because other important de- 
fense items are affected by the strike, 
the American Potash dispute moves up 
to top rank in national importance. 
Launched Mar. 14, and certified* to the 
National Defense Mediation Board on 
Apr. 23, the strike has steadily cut a 
wider swath into the schedules of Army 
and Navy procurement. 

Trona is a dried-up salt lake from 
which the company pumps and processes 
brine. The chemicals in the brine are 


taw material for a myriad of strategic de- 
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AMERICAN factories can 
turn out guns, tanks, ships and 
planes faster than the rest of the 
world combined. Yet, tooling 
up for this colossal job has 
handed American industry its 
toughest production crisis in 
history. 

Number one bugaboo: Most 
machine tools needed for mod- 
ern production are still fash- 
toned individually or in small lots. 

Dramatic exceptions are the 
metal and woodworking ma- 


chines developed by Delta engi- - 


neers during fourteen years of 
tireless experimentation and 
now turned out by modern pro- 
duction methods. With every 


excess pound eliminated, these 
fighting-trim machines do the 
work of the older machine go- 
liaths, cost one third to one fourth 
as much, yet have the added flexi- 
bility and portability that today’s 
crisis demands. 

Today you will find these prod- 
ucts of Delta ingenuity and re- 
search, by the hundreds of 
thousands, not only in class 
rooms where youth is training 
to man our industrial front, but 
in airplane factories and arse- 
nals, contributing to the nation’s 
all out defense. 

Delta engineers beat a crisis 
to the gun—by 14 years! Let us 
tell you about Delta machines. 


The Delta Manufacturing Company, 907 East Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of low-cost, high quality 
drill presses * grinders * abrasive finishing machines * cut-off machines 


* circular saws * band saws = scroll saws « lathes « jointers ® shopers 
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fense products. Potash, borax, boric acid, 
potassium chloride, and lithium salts 
which the company produces—for some 
of these it is the only American supplier 
—are essential materials. The strike- 
created shortage has seriously affected the 
production of government orders held 
by other companies. For example, glass 
manufacturers need borax. Producers of 
submarine storage batteries need lithium 
salts. And the Navy's experimental lab- 
oratories which are utilizing quantities 
of potassium chloride for confidential 
uses find themselves wholly dependent 
on Trona for the chemical. 

@ Turbulent Five-Year History—Ameri- 
can Potash’s labor troubles began five 
years ago when the company discharged 
certain employees who were members of 
the union. In 1940, a National Labor 
Relations Board order that the company 
rehire these men and compensate them 
for time lost was complied with. ‘That 
ended Phase One of the company’s 
troubles. 

The second phase commenced imme- 
diately afterward when the Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers petitioned the La- 
bor Board for an election. ‘This election 
was duly held, but not before the union 
had raised, in its Campaign, questions 
about American Potash ownership. It 
charged that ‘T'rona was controlled by 
foreign capital, and got its raw material 
from government-owned land. It sowed 
seeds of bitterness against the company 
which later blossomed in the United 
States Senate as Senator Nye read into 
the Congressional Record a violent de- 
nunciation of American Potash. 

The union won the election and was 

certified as bargaining agent by NLRB 
last January. In the subsequent negotia- 
tions for a contract, the meetings reached 
a deadlock and the present strike en- 
sued. More than a month later, the 
strike went to the National Defense Me- 
diation Board. 
e NDMB “In and Out’”—The Media- 
tion Board scheduled hearings and had 
a panel sitting for over 10 days on the 
case. Every issue except the union’s 
closed-shop demand was settled, and on 
that the parleys foundered. Finally, on 
May 10, NDMB took a compromise 
proposal of a modified union shop to the 
negotiators. The labor member of the 
mediation panel “sold” it to the union, 
but the employer member of the panel 
could not get American Potash to accept 
it. At that point NDMB washed its 
hands of the case. It said, in effect, “You 
people get together yourselves,” and the 
Department of Labor assigned a concili- 
ator to keep talks going. 

NDMB issued no public recommen- 
dations. American Potash appears on its 
box score as an unsettled case (BW— 
Jun.28'41,p48). Since May 10, no one 
at NDMB has done anything about get- 
ting the 1,200 men in Trona back to 
work. Now, there are suggestions, it 
may be a job for the Army. 
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$10,000 MEN SEEK RAISE 


A new record in labor circles was set 
last week in Kansas City, when union 
members whose base wages average $10,- 
000 asked for $2,000 more. They are 
members of the A.F.L. Air Line Pilots 
Association, employed by ‘Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc., as pilots 
and co-pilots on four-motor Boeing 
“Stratoliner” transports. 

The pilots, whose wage demands were 
submitted to arbitration, maintained 
that the greater degree of skill required 
to operate a giant four-motor ship + sua 
be compensated at a higher rate. The 
company agreed that greater proficiency 
is necessary, but held that it had relieved 
Stratoliner pilots of the necessity for 
extra work and responsibility by putting 
a third man in each Boeing crew. ‘The 
third man functions as a flight navigator 
and is not part of the personnel in the 
company’s regular two-motor Douglas 
planes. As ‘T’.W.A. is thought to have 
initiated a trend in turning to four- 
motor planes for cross-country commer- 
cial flights, other air lines are vitally in- 
terested in the outcome of the arbitra- 
tion. They anticipate facing the same 
wage problem as soon as they can get 
big planes delivered and into operation. 
Thus, the A.F.L.-T.W.A. arbitration 
outcome, which is being umpired by 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS 


Loyal members of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee took their 
leaders at their word last week. They 
took $170,000, which was paid out to 
them as back wages by Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and bought defense 
bonds. They lined up in the Youngs- 
town post office and came out with 


Professor I. L. Sharfman of the | nive, 

sity of Michigan, will be considered a & 
setting standards important, an pos f 
sibly binding, for all air lines. ; 


BETHLEHEM ELECTION 


Results in last week’s Nation! |, § 
bor Relations Board poll, concucteg 9 
simultaneously in five Bethlehem Stee § 


Co. units, give C.I.0.’s Steel W rkers é 


Organizing Committee a clean veep : 
Because the company has indicated yf 
will negotiate and sign a contract with 
the C.1.0. whenever it demonstrates jt 
majority status, the five-plant poll is con. 9 
sidered to have taken the heat off a labo; 
situation which had dangerous possibili. § 


ties (BW—Mar.1’41,p49). 


Continuing its drive in other Bethe. § 


hem plants where the $.W.O.C. ha 
not been officially recognized as bargain- 
ing agent, the union is concentrating 


on the giant home plant in Bethlchem, fy 


Pa. There is little doubt that once it 
feels it can muster a majority there, it 
will petition NLRB for an election 
Last week’s elections gave SWOC 
big majorities averaging about 4 to |. 


COAST SHIP STRIKE ENDS 


San Francisco Bay area shipyards were 
moving toward capacity output thi 


hatfulls. The loyal S.W.O.C. mem- 
bers also took their leaders’ advice 
back in 1937 when they struck against 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Then, 
when the strike collapsed and they 
were not re-employed, they filed 
charges against the company with the 
National Labor Relations Board. Last 
week the case was settled; but union 
representation is still unsettled. 
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I.L.G.W.U. GOES GANDHI 


What the well-dressed picket will 
wear for the summer in Knoxville, 
Tenn., is illustrated by this member 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. It is the same union 
which is promoting New York as 
America’s style center (BW —Jun.21 
'41,p44). In Knoxville it is embroiled 
with the Standard Knitting Mills in 
a dispute over recognition and _ has 
been on strike since May 27. 


week as striking C.I.O. machinists fol- 
lowed the lead of their A.F.L. colleagues 
and voted to abandon their walk-out. 
The long and costly strike ended with 
the unionists returning to work on the 
same terms they left: $1.12 an hour and 
time-and-a-half for overtime. The strike 
had been an attempt to jack the rate up 
to $1.15 and secure double time for all 
work over 40 hours a week. ‘The only 
change in employment relations in West 
Coast shipbuilding was effected by Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board (BW — 
Jun.21’41,p57). On its recommendation, 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., a Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. subsidiary, agreed to sign 
a closed-shop contract like that under 
which 38 other Coast yards operate. 


ROW IN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Editorial rooms of unionized news- 
papers are going to be the target in an 
intra-union fight scheduled to last until 
September. Two factions in C.1.O.’s 
American Newspaper Guild are con- 
tending for office in what promises to 
be one of the bitterest campaigns in the 
C.1.0.’s history. At A.N.G.’s convention 
last week in Detroit it was decided to 
clect officers by membership referen- 
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dum, instead of at the national conven- 
tion as in the past. 

At present, the Guild’s president is 
Donal Sullivan of Boston, and he heads 
the slate of incumbents, all of whom are 
standing for re-election. He is opposed 
by an anti-administration ticket led by 
Milton Murray of Detroit. Although 
the incumbents made every effort to 
side-step the issue in the recent conven- 
tion, it is clear that the clection will be 
fought over charges of Communist Party 
domination which the Murray group 
levels at the administration. 


NO N. Y. SUBWAY STRIKE 


The ominous threat of a subway strike 
in New York City (BW —Apr.26’41, 
p55) was dispelled last weekend when 
Mayor La Guardia and C.1.O. President 
Philip Murray found a formula for keep- 
ing the transport labor situation in status 
quo. The arrangement is a straight com- 
promise for bo th the Board of ‘Transpor- 
tation, which manages the city-owned 
subways, and the ‘Transport Workers’ 
Union. The board’s position was that 
it could not bargain with the union, 
because civil service regulations, rather 
than union rules, governed wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Meanwhile, 
T.W.U. had prepared to strike for a 
closed shop. Under the compromise 
agreement, in which La Guardia by- 
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passed fiery Transport Union Hea 
Michael Quill and dealt directly 
Murray, the collective bargaining 
tracts that T.W.U. had ‘Signed. 
independent systems before they 
absorbed by the city are extended until 
such time as the courts decide on th« 
applicability of the Wagner Act to 
service employees in a declaratory judg 
ment act now pending. 


with 
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WHO PAYS THE MOST? 


The research department of C.1.0.'s 
United Automobile Workers Union wa 
working around the clock this weck to 
determine which firms paid the highest 
wages in (1) the steel industry, (2) th 
cement industry, (3) the glass industry 
(4) the tire industry, and (5) the 
industry. Object of the intensive 
searching was to complete the Ford 
contract (BW—Jun.28'41,p40). 

The Ford agreement provides that th« 
company will pay wages equal to those 
paid by any company that the union 
names in each of the five fields of Ford 
enterprise. C.1.O. unions in the 
industries other than auto manufactur 


aute 


roulr 


ing were hoping that U.A.W. calculat 
ing machines would not show non 
unionized companies leading — their 


industries m pay rates. The Ford agre¢ 
ment gives the union 10 days in which 
to name names. 


New employees to “break in”; unskilled labor to 
train—call for extra precautions in your plant. It 
will pay you to insist on the DUAL PROTECTION of 
WILLSON Safety Devices—because they are de- 
signed and carefully tested for proper protection 
as well as comfort to the wearer. Call in your local 
WILLSON Safety Service 
Representative or write di- 
rect for information. 


RESPIRATORS GOGGLES + GAS MASKS « HELMETS 


Style 55 Respirator shown in 
illustration is only one of 


erent styles a 
of of WI IN Respir- Eto, 
ators desi wed ar oy 
every — 


ORPORATED 
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You regulate 
the temperature 
yourself 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
RUUMS 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


“ticker-like 
’ 
messages 


“1 have always regarded Business 
Week highly and have admired it 
for the valuable manner in which it 
gives executives al/ the pertinent facts 
they need to know about happenings 
in the business world. Any service 
which condenses, analyzes and inter- 
prets business events in crisp, concise, 
ticker-like messages as Business Week 
does, serves a very useful purpose.” 


TREASURER *® COAL COMPANY 


FINANCE 


U-50 Over Hurdle 


| New York Electric & Gas 
financing successful on second 
try. McKesson & Robbins reor- 
ganization issues snapped up. 


| New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
| this week finally completed its $47,000,- 
000 financing program—about six weeks 
after it first went to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission with its plan. 
Thus is written into the record the first 
case of competitive bidding for public 
utility securities under SEC’s rule U-50. 

The initial failure of the utility to 
sell its bonds and preferred stock (BW— 


-| Jun.28’41,p.54) now has been turned 


into a success, but not without consider- 
able struggle. ‘he SEC facilitated mat- 
ters when it agreed that the $35,393,000 
of first mortgage bonds could be sold 
pending submission of new bids for the 
120,000 shares of preferred stock. Ac- 
cordingly, the bonds were awarded to 
the high bidder at the original auction. 
This was the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, which paid 104.105 for the 
bonds as 34s. 

© Sale of the Preferred—There remained, 
however, the problem of the preferred 
stock. The company, apprised that in- 


vestment bankers didn’t want | 
par or better for a 5% issue, secur 
necessary state and federal assent. t 
higher dividend rate, and called fo; )j 
on Monday of this week. 


This time two tenders were receive; 


A group headed by Blyth & Co. an § 


Smith, Barney & Co. offered to py 
100.07 for an issue paying $5.12 
nual dividend, which would represent 


is 
‘ 

$ 
4 


a 5.1214% basis to the company. A First 


Boston Corp.—Glore, Forgan & ( 
syndicate bid 100.85 for a preferred pay 
ing $5.10 annual dividends, or a 5.057 

basis; the tender was accepted at once. 
@ What It Means—Successful concly 
sion of the auction for the New York 
State Electric & Gas securities, aside 
from indicating some of the inherent 
difficulties in competitive bidding, 
demonstrated several other facts. One 
was that individual life insurance com 
panies or groups of life companies can 
and will bid in entire issues of attrac 


tive bonds to the exclusion of other 


investors. Another is that preferred 
stocks in the future will carry dividend 
rates in odd fractions rather than at an 
even 5%, 6%, or 7%. 

More basic, however, was the lesson 
that an issuing company can’t always 
judge the market. New York State 
Electric & Gas set the original divi 
dend rate at 5%, and New York law 
1equires utilities to get par or better 
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The market wouldn’t pay the price, 
and the stock went begging until the 
dividend rate was lifted. Under the 
traditional method of bargaining be- 


i tween the issuing company and the 
Da underwriters, this mixup would never 
th have occurred. 
to 2 e McK. & R. Securities—This week 
bid also witnessed competitive bidding for 
| reorganization securities of rehabili- 
ved tated McKesson & Robbins (BW — 
and Apr.5'41,p24). And the bids testified 
pat more clearly than could mere words 
an- the extent of the McK. & R. comeback. 
ent A Kidder, Peabody-Lazard Freres- 
‘inst lk’. S$. Moseley syndicate paid 103.17 for 
Co the $13,700,000 of 15-year 34% de- 
Da bentures and 99.84 for 56,000 shares of 
7o 54% preferred stock. 
ace, 
clu. 
“i Grandfather Test 
id 
ee North American Co. case 
3 will determine if parent company 
In. has any leeway in mapping the 
dissolution of a system. 
oe 4 Under the “grandfather clause” of 
nd the Public Utility Act of 1935, holding 
a companies are required to eliminate in- 
f termediate holding companies. On May 
= 13, North American Co. announced 
a plans for dissolution of the biggest hold- 
te ing company standing between itself, 
e the grandfather, and operating proper- 
— ties. June 2, the Securities and Exchange 
. Commission, as Public Utility Act en- 
: forcer, said, “Oh, no, you don’t!” 


From that sequence of events stems a 
legal battle which now is up-to Judge 
John P. Nields of the U.S. District 
Court in Wilmington, Del. Last week, 
the judge heard pleas from North 
American and the SEC. And on the 
court’s ruling hangs the important ques- 
tion of whether grandfather will be 
allowed to settle his estate at a time and 
in a way which he, on considered judg- 
ment, deems in the best interest of the 
heirs, or whether he has to wait for the 
SEC to tell him when and how his in- 
vestments are to be liquidated. 

@SEC’s Foot Descends—Specifically, 
North American Co. sought to dispose 


of its intermediate holding company, 
North American Light & Power Co. A 
vote of North American L. & P. stock- 
holders (North American has an 83% 
vote) was called for June 4, and SEC 
saw the notice before it went out. Yet, 
protests North American, it was not 
until June 2 that the commission put its 
foot down. 

North American believes N.A.L.&P. 
no longer would serve any useful func- 
tion if its investments were restricted 
to only one of its operating utility sub- 
sidiaries. ‘Therefore, it concludes that 
early liquidation of N.A.L.&P. would 
be the most advantageous method of 
complying with SEC’s integration rules. 
The SEC protests that such liquidation 
would net North American Co. about 
75% more than it paid for the securities 
but that the holders of publicly-held 
stocks and bonds would receive only 
about 75% of the $20,092,627 stated 
value of their securities (which includes 
dividend arrearages and redemption pre- 
miums). 

@ Company’s Answer—North American 
answers that many or most of these pub- 
lic holders bought their securities in the 
open market at deflated prices far below 
the SEC’s “stated value.”’ Also, North 
American itself is acting on behalf of its 
own 74,000 shareholders, about one- 
third of whom own less than 25 shares. 

The company’s opinion is that the 
Public Utility Act establishes standards 
to which holding companies must con- 
form and that North American seeks to 
conform to these standards by disposing 
of N.A.L.&P. “The Act gives the com- 
mission absolutely no power to require 
any holding company to retain any prop- 
erty, acquire any property, or combine 
any two properties or continue its own 
existence,” counsel argued. 
© States’ Rights—Also involved in the 
case is the question of states’ rights—just 
where is the dividing line between the 
jurisdiction of the federal government, 
as represented by the SEC, and the juris- 
diction of state statutes over liquidation 
of companies incorporated locally? 

Judge Nields’ decision will be impor- 
tant but it won’t be accepted by both 
parties. Regardless of who is victor, the 
case is expected to be carried to the 
U.S. Supreme Court for a final opinion. 


OPACS and Commodities 


Traders may have fallen under the 
impression that it was a one-way street 
for commodity prices. Now they know 
better. The sharp break in leading do- 
mestic farm commodity prices on Satur- 
day of last week, and the more moderate 
but still steep decline on Monday of this 
week, reversed a long and spectacular 
uptrend. Quotations had reached new 
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THE MARKETS 


highs for anywhere from one to 15 
years. Buyers had thrown aside all cau- 
tion in the apparent belief that the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply would not dare chal- 
lenge the congressional farm bloc by 
price fixing. 

After the close of the market last 
Friday, OPACS’s chief, Leon Hender- 
son, took the dare. He struck out at 
the runaway market in cottonseed oil 


FINISHES 


Kem Machine Tool Enamel being sprayed 
at the plant of Cincinnati Bickford. 


NEW SYNTHETIC ENAMEL 
SPEEDS MACHINE TOOLS 


AMOUS for painstaking precision meth 

ods is the machine tool industry. Espe 
cially the big lathes, drills, grinders and 
presses so vital to mass production of muni 
tions. Add to this the fact that the machine 
castings must resist cutting oils and alkali 
emulsions, and you see why the industry's 
five-coat finishing system has always been 
a three-to-five-day operation. 

Then came the defense program—and thy 
cry for faster deliveries. Finish standards 
could not be lowered, but slow-drying enan 
els wasted time and space. To meet the need 
for faster finishing, Sherwin-Williams chem 
ists developed Kem Machine Tool Enamel 

For manufacturers not set up for lacquer 
or who need a more resistant finish, this new 
Kem Enamel is ideal—saving hours and even 
days over old finishing methods. Here’s a 
typical schedule : 


Coating Drying Time 
1—Zine Chromate Primer 15 to 30 min. 
(Brush or Spray) 
2—Machine Filler 4 to 5 hours 
3—Kem Sealer Gray 15 to 30 min. 
4—Kem Machine Tool 15 to 30 min. 
Dry and crated 1 to 2 hours 


TOTAL 5% to 8% hours 


Typical Machine Tool casting be- 
fore and after finishing with Kem. 


This new enamel is typical of many im 
proved finishes developed by Sherwin-Wil 
liams technicians. It costs nothing 
to consult a representative of this 
world’s largest paint company. 
Write or phone The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and al! principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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in sharp language, and he acted in such 
a way that the farm bloc has no direct 
comeback. 

The head of OPACS said that there 
is to be a ceiling on the cottonseed oil 
price, and that the ceiling is to be “far 
below present prices.” He struck out 
at speculation, declaring that “it is time 
that people who are speculating in 
essential food commodities realize the 
risks that they are running. . . . We do 
not intend to let prices get out of 
hand.” 

‘Then, to placate the powerful South- 
ern Senators, he added that “‘consumers 
should not associate these speculatively 
high prices with returns to farmers. It 
is ‘the speculator who has been walking 
out with the loot.” 

Inasmuch as many commodity mar- 
kets are closed on Saturday during the 
summer months, and cottonseed oil is 
one of them, first impact of the action 
was in the oil's competitors. Lard broke 
the limit of 1¢ a Ib. on the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade on Saturday, and dipped 
another 17 points on Mond: ay. Soy- 
beans cracked the limit of 8¢ a bu. on 
Saturday and dipped 3¢ more on Mon- 
day. Cottonseed oil, when it opened 
on Monday, was off the limit of 1¢ a 
Ib. and stayed there. 

When he followed his statement on 
cottonseed oil with a price-fixing order 
lopping 15% off going quotations for 


cotton goods, Mr. Henderson threw a 
further scare into the markets. Cotton 
cracked a total of about $2.50 a bale 
in trading on Saturday and Monday. 
Earlier, cotton had been very strong on 
a congressional move to freeze govern- 
ment holdings of loan cotton so that 
the surplus could not come onto the 
market at the time of the new-crop 
harvest which begins in about a month. 

Incidentally, the Saturday holiday in 
the main market for cottonseed oil 
futures (New York Produce Exchange) 
brought some unusual developments. 
The long dormant Chicago Board of 
Trade cottonseed oil market set maxi- 
mum and minimum price levels for the 
day, but attracted no trading. On the 
other hand, those who held long con- 
tracts in cottonseed oil turned short 
sellers in cotton, soybeans, lard, and even 
in wheat in the effort to hedge. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


a Stocks Hu eek Ago Ago Ago 
50 Industrial ... 97.2 97.6 93.0 93.6 
20 Railroad .... 28.6 28.7 28.6 25.9 
20 Utility ...... 44.0 45.0 44.0 61.6 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ... 90.6 90.7 89.9 85.9 
20 Railroad .... 65.7 65.5 65.9 55.2 
20 Utility ...... 101.0 101.2 101.0 100.0 


U.S.Government 111.9 111.7 111.3 107.5 

Data: Standard and Poor’s Corp. except for 
government honds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


How to prepare and present data 
in effective business reports — 


No matter how simple or how elaborate it is, 


sideration wit the use of the detailed rules and methods in 
this new wk. The book offers a single, elastic plan that 
can be ada a (| to any type of report in business. 


The newest theory in 


nicipal reports. 


our business 
report will obtain unquestioned acceptance and favorable con- 


This volume gives an organized plan, 
and helpful to the experienced business man, for the investigation | 
of a business problem and presentation of findings, conclusions, and | 
recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
of presentation is discussed in detail. 

research methods, in sampling, in question- 
naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the ele- 
ments of a report from cover to index are thorough anc easy to 
find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and mu- 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


New Second Edition 


By A. G. Saunders, Professor of Business English, 
and C. R. Anderson, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


by remittance.) 
NOME 2. cc ccccccccccccecsecccccseresseseesseses 
BAGIOEE woccccccecceccvccecece , 


City and State.......... 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 
Send me Saunders and Anderson—-Business Reports for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
1 will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 


Company 
(Booka sent on penaanen m t 


(Postage paid on orders accompanied 


Ss. and Canada only.) 
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Premium Copper 


Michigan mining area's 
hopes soar as Henderson pian; 
graduated price structure to aid 
high-cost producers. 


There’s —o in the Michigan 
copper country, where it is estimated 
that 50,000 people are more or less di. 
rectly dependent on mining of the red 
metal. They're thinking in terms ot 14¢ 
a lb. for copper, and they're talking of 
a big boost in the state’s output. 

This enthusiasm stems from [eon 
Henderson’s declaration before a House 
subcommittee last week that there js 

be a graduated price structure for 

copper in order to get the output of 
high-cost mines (BW —Jun.28’41,p13). 
Michigan producers jumped to the con- 
clusion that they would get 14¢ a lb. 
@ How About Output?—After price, the 
main question is how much will output 
rise? In recent years, only best grade ores 
have been mined. In 1940, when the 
average price was 11.8¢, Michigan 
miners took out of the ground only ore 
running about 33 Ib. of metal to the 
ton (which made the ton yield about 
$4 after smelting). At 14¢ it is esti- 
mated that mines could afford to bother 
with ore running 21 Ib. of copper, even 
though that means ore with only $3-a 
ton metal content. 

Michigan’s production last year was 
just over 45,000 tons at 11.8¢. The 
belief along the copper range is that this 
can be boosted to 75,000 tons in 19 
at 14¢, which would mean an addition 
of about 3% to the nation’s supply. 
Peak output was 155,000 tons in 1916 

The Michigan Council of Defense is 
gathering figures to convince Mr. Hen- 
derson the state could produce a lot ot 
copper if it were promised 14¢ a |b. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
state now has parties surveying proper- 
tics in the hope of finding lodes, near 
the surface, which can be exploited more 
cheaply than existing deep shafts. 

The state has plenty of idle mill and 
refining capacity. Further, the metal 
appears in the ore as free copper, which 
expedites concentrating and_ refining. 
@ Reservations — Yet impartial experts 
warn not to bet too strongly on the pos- 
sibility of uncovering new lodes, and 
caution that Michigan’s “immense” re- 
serves may for the most part be of too 
low grade to justify operations even at 
15¢ a Ib. And, finally, a price differen- 
tial would have no guaranty as to dura- 
tion, a factor that would work against 
the opening of long-flooded mines or of 
refitting obsolescent smelters. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Hemisphere Flop 


Ad campaign to help out 
Latin publishers is spiked by the 
State Department, jealous of its 
traditional prerogatives. 


The $600,000 newspaper campaign 
launched early last April in 315 Latin 
American newspapers under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Committee has been 
canceled by the State Department after 
less than $100,000 of the original appro- 
priation had been spent for six inser- 
tions of full-page travel advertisements. 

Officially, the campaign was canceled 

because the remaining steamers on the 
various Latin American runs could not 
accommodate tourists coming to the 
United States. Actually, the State De- 
partment objected because the adver- 
tisements were planned and placed with- 
out traditional lengthy consultation 
with certain United States diplomats in 
South America. 
@ Real Purpose—When the travel adver- 
tising campaign was first announced 
(BW—Feb.22’41,p.68), only insiders 
knew its real purpose, which was to pro- 
vide hard-pressed Latin American pub- 
lishers with a little advertising revenue 
to counter the barrage of Axis adver- 
tising. 

The Rockefeller Committee, before 
placing its advertisements, made a quick 
survey of all of the newspapers in Latin 
America, chose those with the widest 
circulation, and then eliminated those 
which were believed to be Axis-owned 
or Axis-dominated. When the protests 
began to roll up from Latin America, 
they came from State Department diplo- 
mats who claimed that the advertising 
was being carried in newspapers which 
were pro-Nazi and that the whole cam- 
paign that had been undertaken was 
creating a bad impression. 
¢ Where Difficulty Lies—Old-timers in 
the export business are far less critical 
of the whole project. They claim that it 
is virtually impossible not to place at 
least some of the advertisements in 
Latin American newspapers which have 
carried a good deal of pro-Axis adver- 
tising in order to keep going. 

Editor & Publisher, mouthpiece of 
the newspaper-publishing trade in the 
United States, summarizes the situation 
neatly in its current issue: 

The consensus among export men _ is 
that the only boner connected with the 
campaign was its cancellation. The travel 
theme was secondary since the real purpose 
of the campaign was to help South Ameri- 
can publishers without resorting to un- 
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American propaganda practices. That pri- 
mary purpose was being accomplished, 


these export authorities say, and with ex- | 
ceptions, the advertisements were going to | 


newspapers which were definitely  pro- 
U. S. A. or showed signs of becoming that 
way. 

The cancellation order could not have 
come at a more critical time. South Ameri- 
can publishers have been finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to resist the Nazi 
distributor who, with a number of juicy 
United States and German advertising ac- 
counts, comes to the publisher's office and 
lets it be known that he wants his adver- 
tising to appear in papers sympathetic to 
Germany. 

The travel campaign was just beginning 

to convince these publishers that they could 
eat and be for the United States too, when 
it was suddenly stopped. By this action 
Washington has lost considerable face and 
left the publishers definitely suspicious of 
United States motives and promises. 
e@ New Projects Studied—The scheme 
will definitely not be revived in its old 
form. In Washington, members of the 
Rockefeller Committee are working 
over new projects which might replace 
the abandoned travel advertising, and in 
New York, Don Francisco, who handles 
all of these advertising projects for the 
Rockefeller Committee, suggested that 
his organization might simply buy space 
in South American newspapers to re- 
print significant speeches by various 
American leaders. 

But whatever is done this time will 
have the official stamp of approval of 
the State Department on it before it is 
released, which means that there may 
be considerable delay before anything 
gets under way. 
® Committee’s Handicap—The Rocke- 
feller Committee suffers from being 
neither a self-sufficient government unit 
nor completely free of government cen- 
sorship. Earlier in its career, it was 
stymied in some of its efforts to find 
markets for Latin American products in 
the United States because of traditional 
trade ties with Great Britain. This was 
responsible eight months ago for the 
refusal of the defense authorities to place 
orders for all of Brazil's industrial dia- 
monds on the ground that it conflicted 
with the interests of the British dia- 
mond trust. 

This has since been changed and 
Washington is buying all of Brazil's 
industrial diamonds to keep them from 
getting into Axis hands. 

e Latin American Needs—Recently, the 
hemisphere planners have run into the 
very serious problem of filling Latin 
America’s critical needs for a wide range 
of steel products, repair parts for great 
electric power plants, delicate machinery 
heretofore supplied from Europe. In 
the face of the national emergency at 


The Highest Award in 
Railroad Safety 


HE efforts of Norfolk and Western 

Railway employees have again won 
for their railroad —for the third 
time — the highest honor in the field 
of railroad safety — the coveted Harri 
man Memorial Gold Medal, awarded by 
the American Museum of Safety for 
achieving the outstanding safety record 
in 1940 in competition with 35 Class I 
railroads of the United States. 

The Norfolk and Western and its 
employees are proud of this achieve 
ment, and their safety record through 
the years. It is a record which has 
meant the actual saving of 92 employees’ 
lives and the prevention of 12,000 em 
ployee injuries since 1924; the trans- 
portation during the past three years 
of approximately 3,500,000 passengers 
nearly 275,000,000 miles without a 
single injury or fatality in a train acci- 
dent; and the safe, on time transportation 
of hundreds of thousands of carloads 
of freight. This is progress in accident 
prevention — the result of years of 
practical planning, safety education, 
and the expenditure of millions for a 
modernized, safer railroad. 

The Norfolk and Western and its 
workers pledge themselves to greater 
effort in maintaining and upholding 
their firm conviction that — safety is 
the first law of good railroading. 
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home, the United States cannot readily 
spare many of these things. 

Yet, if we refuse them, the Axis 

powers will make an issue locally of the 
shortages and declare that the United 
States could readily supply some of these 
things if it would sacrifice some of its 
comforts at home—as one might expect 
of a “good neighbor.” 
@ Priority Deliveries—The Rockefeller 
Committee has been working for weeks 
on a plan to provide Latin America 
with priority deliveries on a list of neces- 
sities, a list which informed insiders de- 
clare will do nothing more than cover 
minimum needs. But so far friction 
between the departments in Washing- 
ton which are insisting that they have 
a say in the matter has made it im- 
possible for the Rockefeller group to act 
quickly. 

The travel advertising campaign is 
not the only publishing venture which 
has been held up. Months ago pen got 
under way for the publication of a maga- 
zine which might come out sporadically, 
to be distributed in Latin America and 
Spain, and show the power of the United 
States Navy and Air Force. By early 
spring the first issue was printed, and 
then Washington stopped delivery, 
ostensibly because the name “On the 
March” was deemed too militaristic. 


Stabilizing Labor 


Canada launches federal 
unemploymentinsurance. Wage- 
bonus system made mandatory 
for all defense industries. 


* 

OTTAW A—T wo important decisions 
affecting labor became effective in Can- 
ada this week: (1) A Dominion-wide sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance went 
into operation on July 1, with collections 
heginning immediately but benefits not 
to be distributed until February, 1942; 
(2) Wages in all war industries were 
frozen at 1926-29 levels and a bonus 
system, which was tied to the cost of 
living in the Dominion (BW-—Jun.21 
‘41,p68), was made mandatory in all 
war industries. 

Ottawa’s unemployment insurance 
program is a carryover of the Dominion’s 
“New Deal” days. ‘The law creating a 
federal unemployment insurance system 
was passed originally in 1935 but was 
contested in the courts for nearly five 
years. Not until last year was it finally 
judged to be constitutional. In the in- 
terim, Canadian officials have been work- 
ing out the details of plan, and setting 
up the necessary machinery for putting 
it into operation. 

@ Who Is Included—The plan applies 
only to workers earning $2,000 a year or 
less, and does not include farmers, serv- 
ants, teachers, or any workers in the 
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fishing, lumbering, transportation, or 
public service industries. 

Contributions and benefits have been 
worked out on the basis of seven groups: 


Weekly Weekly 

Contributions Benefits 
Person 
With 
Earningsin By Em- By Em- Single One or 
a Week ployee ployer Person More 
Depend- 

ents 

$4.80 
$6.00 
$7.20 
$8.40 
$9.60 
$12.00 
$14.40 


$5.40 to $7.49....12¢ 21¢ 
$7.50 to $9.59....15¢ 25¢ 
$9.60 to $11.99...18¢ 25¢ 
$12.00 to $14.99. .21¢ 25¢ 
$15.00 to $19.99. .24¢ 27¢ 
$20.00 to $25.99. .30¢ 27 

$26.00 to $38.49. . 36¢ 27¢ 


$4.08 
$5.10 
$6.12 
$7.14 
$8.16 
$10.20 
$12.24 


In addition to these contributions by 
labor and management, the federal gov- 
ernment makes an annual grant to the 
insurance fund amounting to one-fifth 
of the combined contributions of em- 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Constantine Qumansky, Soviet ambas- 
sador to the United States, and Un- 
dersecretary of State Sumner Welles 
parted smiling when the envoy called 


ployers and employees. It also 
the administration costs. 
© Benefit Payments—No benefit 
ments are allowed under the Ca: 
system for the first nine days « 
employment, but after that the ir 
worker is entitled to one benef 
every five contributions made i; 
previous five years less one paym« 
every three benefits received it 
previous three years. No benefit 
paid unless the jobless worker i 
able to find work by himself or th 
the nearest federal employment 
No benefits are paid out during 
leaves. ; 
An essential part of the system is the 
establishment of a network of feder 
free employment offices. ‘There will bx 
nearly 100 of these offices in the 
minion, many of them being forme 
provincial employment agencies whic 


at the State Department to notify the 
U.S. officially that his country was 
at war with Germany. This week, 
Oumansky had reason to smile again: 
U.S. granted Russia’s request to pur 
chase war materials in this countrn 
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are now being taken over by the Ottawa 
ernment. 
owas Bonus Amendment—Canada’s 
second step to stabilize labor conditions 
was the passage over last weekend of 
an posts to the wage-bonus tul- 
ing passed last December. The original 
plan declared that 1926-29 wage rates 
or subsequent higher rates should be 
considered as basically fair wage rates 
but that a bonus might be paid to work- 
ers in order to compensate for the war- 
time increase in the cost of living. 
During the six months the bonus 
plan has been in operation there has 
been a great deal of dissatisfaction with 
the decisions of the conciliation boards 
in individual cases. It was because of 
this growing discontent and the threat 
of serious labor troubles that the gov- 
ernment last week amended its original 
law to make the bonus plan mandatory 
in all of the defense industries. Cana- 
dian industrialists, watching the trend 
of labor developments in the United 
States and the unions’ growing power in 
the Dominion, believe that it will not be 
long until the mandatory wage-bonus 
system is extended to all industry. 


Brazil Sells Stock 


Campaign to promote new 
national steel mill is also de- 
signed to give the country a 
class of small investors. 


Brazil is meeting with considerable 
success in its campaign to sell stock in 
its new national steel industry to little 
investors. 

During “Steel Week,” recently cele- 
brated throughout the country, more 
than $2,500,000 of shares in the great 
new mill now under construction only 
50 miles from Rio were sold to small 
investors (BW—May3’41,p66). Single 
shares were offered at $10, and sales on 
the instalment plan were allowed. Down 
payment is only $2, with the balance in 
four equal payments spread over the next 
two years. 
© Reasons for Campaign—Brazil has two 
objects in staging the campaign. One is 
to sell the people of the country on the 
idea that the new steel industry is really 
a great national project intended to 
strengthen the country economically by 
reducing its dependence on foreign sup- 
plies. The other is the effort to build 
up a class of small investors who can 
play an important part in financing other 
new industries in Brazil’s vast indus- 
trialization program. 

pesca mg $14,000,000 of the $20,- 
000,000 loaned to Brazil by the United 
States for the building of the new steel 
mill has already been spent for ma- 
chinery and equipment which are being 
bought in the United States. 
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Producing Cafelite 


Brazilian plant now mak- 
ing plastics from coffee holds 
out promise of developing rap- 
idly into a major industry. 


Brazil this week started to produce 
plastics from coffee, and a scheme 
planned originally only to salvage some- 
thing from the country’s surfeit of coffee 
showed signs of developing into a major 
industry. 

The new industry is in Sao Paulo— 

probably the greatest industrial city in 
all of Latin America. In a pilot plant 
occupying a whole block in the heart of 
the coffee warehouse district, green cof- 
fee is being turned into a plastic to be 
known as Cafelite (BW—Mar.29’41, 
p59). Only 50,000 bags of coffee can be 
treated annually in the pilot plant, but 
equipment has already been ordered in 
the United States for a much larger plant 
which will be able to handle 5,000,000 
bags a year. 
e Marketing the Output—With the pi- 
lot plant in operation, Rio Ministry of 
Commerce officials rushed to comple- 
tion a survey of the factories in Brazil 
that are equipped to mould the new ma- 
terial and found 127—60 of them in Sao 
Paulo, and 40 in or near Rio. But, until 
their capacity is greatly enlarged, these 
plants can absorb no more than 10% of 
Brazil’s planned output of Cafelite. 

For the present, the balance will be 

marketed abroad by the National Coffee 
Department of the Brazilian government 
assisted by H. S. Polin, a New Yorker, 
who developed the process several years 
ago while doing research work for the 
American Coffee Corp. (BW —Jan.28'39, 
p33). At the same time, Brazil will at- 
tempt to encourage the development of 
more local industries to use the new 
plastic material. 
e Hunting New Uses—Government re- 
search authorities in Brazil who are work- 
ing on the job of finding local outlets 
for Cafelite are trying to interest manu- 
facturers in the possibilities of using this 
new material for wall and floor cover- 
ings, furniture parts, small electrical ac- 
cessories, buttons, novelties, and as a 
base for other plastics. ‘The great advan- 
tage of the new product to South Amer- 
ican markets is that it does not need to 
be combined with other compounds that 
now are available only in foreign coun- 
tries which need all such materials at 
home during the present emergency. 

Cafelite byproducts, it is anticipated, 
will be sufficiently profitable to allow the 
production and sale of Cafelite at ex- 
tremely low prices. Caffein, coffee oil, 
cellulose, and furfural are some of the 
most important byproducts. The bev- 
erage and chemical industries are al- 
ready after the caffein. 


can save YOU 
priceless man-hours 
today... 


CHECK THESE IMMEDIATE BENEFITS... 
Higher illumination — 50 foot candles or 


better—at little or no increase in cost. 


30% to 50% lower installation costs — 
built-in wireway contains up to 60% 
of necessary building wiring and all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Easier, faster installation — with im - 
mediate use of part of new lighting sys- 
tem while remainder is being installed. 


Uniform light distribution — complete 
freedom to move production equip- 
ment without changing lighting. 


Clean-cut modern appearance—no gad- 
gets... “best-seeing” conditions for 
maximum employee efficiency and 
comfort. 


Simplified, less expensive maintenance 
—easy-to-clean porcelain-enameled re- 
flectors which are conveniently re- 
movable without disturbing wiring. 


Allowance for future growth — illumina- 
tion can be increased up to 45% with- 
out changing fixtures; lowest possible 
obsolescence factor. 


LJ 


A few of the well-known companies 
now using Ivanhoe “50 Foot Candler” 


The Austin Company 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. 
American Air Lines 
Murray Body Corp. 
Oneida, Lid. 


Wire or write today 
for full details 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN 
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Draw One 


This is National Iced Coffee \\ ce} 


Ham on Vitamiris 


Millworth’s, a restaurant at 6 E. 46th 
St., New York City, is one of the most 
recent victims of the vitamin craze 

_ Every lunch that Millworth’s sends out 
to an office now is equipped with a 
healthful and delicious vitamin capsule, 
and a note of explanation which reads 
as follows: 

“Hearty meals often have sufficient yi- 
tamins, light luncheons seldom do. ‘This 
capsule, containing thousands of units of 
vitamins A, B, D, and G is food, not 
medicine, and its use will insure a prop- 
erly-balanced diet. We include one with 
your lunch in the hope that it will im- 
prove your health and morale in these 
tense times.” 


Competition 


Ever since June 1, Montgomery 
Ward’s mail-order catalogs—cased _ in 
| conventional leather binders—have been 
| riding the rails aleng with all the stand- 
ard reading matter in the club cars of the 
Baltimore & Ohio streamliners, the 
Capitol (Chicago—Washington) and the 
National (St. Louis—Washington). 
A man in the credit department of 
| Montgomery Ward in Chicago got the 
| idea after someone had told him that 
| the picture magazines were far and away 
| the mwa reading of passengers on the 
Century and the Broadway. He was con- 
vinced that there wasn’t a picture maga- 
zine made that could hold a candle to 
the catalog for interest. So, on one of 
his periodic trips to New York, he took 
along a copy of the catalog and laid it 
down on the club car table. From the 
time he put it there to the time he went 
to bed that night, he watched the cata- 

_ log circulate around the club car and he 

| noted with some satisfaction that the 
average time each person read it was 
one hour. 
He had to do a little selling to get 
the B.&O. to accept the catalog off- 
cially, but the railroad finally agreed to 
a trial, if Ward would supply its own 

_ official-type binders. Montgomery Ward 
has an idea that, in addition to selling 
some goods, the catalog me call at- 
tention of prominent manufacturers to 
Ward as a market, and get Ward a few 
new sources of supply. Ward’s railroad 
spies report that the catalogs have been 
in constant use ever since they were put 
on the trains—that they are being read 
with as much enthusiasm by men as by 

| women, by children as by adults—and 

| that the picture magazines can’t hold a 
candle to them for interest. 
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THE TRADING POST 


The Price of Freedom 


We have just celebrated another 
Fourth of July. As usual, millions of 
words were spent to extol the American 
ideals of liberty, freedom, and democ- 
racy. 

Ordinarily, that is about all there is 
to Fourth of July rhetoric and oratory. 
But this year one detected a new and 
more practical note. Voices actually 
were raised in behalf of the obligations 
and responsibilities that balance our 
freedom and our liberties. The threat 
of war is a shocking reminder that our 
freedom is not a free gift to be enjoyed 
without price. 

All this is to the good. It is good to 
be reminded of our obligations as well 
as our benefits, of our responsibilities 
as well as our privileges. 

* * 

But one aspect of this freedom thing, 
so far as I know, was not mentioned. 
It rarely comes up when we discuss our 
institutions. I mean the personal obliga- 
tions of self-discipline and self-restraint 
that are so essential to our freedom. 

It is all very well to declare our will- 
ingness to defend our liberties, even at 
the cost of hard work, heavy taxes, suf- 
fering, or death on the battlefield. We 
all recognize those obligations; we do 
our best to honor them. 

But what about the everyday peace- 
time obligations that are equally neces- 
sary to safeguard our freedom? Do we 
see them just as clearly? 

The plain fact is that no matter what 
form of society we live under, the indi- 
vidual enjoys freedom from outside re- 
straint only as he is willing to impose 
restraint on himself. In a modern soci- 
ety there can be, of course, no such 
thing as absolute personal freedom. ‘That 
peivtians is confined to those who live 
by themselves on desert islands, and in 
less degree to those who hew out their 
places on some far frontier. 

Just as soon as we have neighbors, 
we must begin to sacrifice our personal 
freedom. When we have dependents, 
more of it must go. When we become 
parts of a highly specialized society, in 
which each must rely on others for most 
of his needs, our boasted personal free- 
dom is almost gone. And when we must 
live in congested cities, scarcely a shred 
of true personal freedom is left. 

* * * 

What freedoms we do enjoy are ours 
only by virtue of mutual tolerance and 
forbearance. If we would enjoy any free- 
dom for ourselves, we must respect the 
freedom of others. If we would con- 
serve any personal rights, we must defer 
to the nghts of others. If we would be 
ourselves in any degree at all, we must 
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not interfere with the desire of others 
to be themselves. 


Unhappily some who talk loudest of | 


their freedom do not understand this or 
are unwilling to pay the price. Now and 
then one of these commits an act that 
may be wholly within the written law 
but, none the & wholly in violation of 


NO 
TIME OUT 


fps: Raiias 


the unwritten law of a free people. If | 
challenged, such an offender is likely to | 


justify himself by asking, ‘“This is a free 
country, isn’t it?” ‘To which the answer 
is, very flatly, this cannot be a free 
country very long if everyone follows 
his example. 

When a man parks his car for hours 
in a busy street rather than get it out of 
the way on a parking lot, just because he 
gets away with it, he is striking a blow at 
the freedom we all cherish. When a 
couple of women stop smack at the head 
of the subway steps to talk it over, heed- 
less of the milling crowds trying to find 
a way around them, they are striking a 
blow at that freedom. When anyone 
makes a nuisance of himself in a public 
place, just because “there is no law 
against it,” he is striking a blow at that 


freedom. When a man throws a lighted | 
cigarette butt out of an office window | 
into a busy street, just because no one | 


can put it on him, he is striking a blow 
at that freedom. 


| 
Any of us can cite scores of such ex- | 


amples to illustrate the point. But to 


put it briefly, here it is: If we are to live 
together in the modern community we 


can enjoy our personal freedoms only | 
through respect for the rights of others. | 
That goes for the business man run- | 


ning his business, for the labor leader 
advancing the interests of his followers, 
for the politician promoting his political 
advantage. And above all, it goes for 
every single one of us in the course of 
our everyday contacts with each other. 

* * * 

The price of freedom is self-discipline. 
Modern life requires discipline if we are 
to survive, and unless we discipline our- 
selves, it will be done for us. And in 


whatever degree discipline is enforced, | 
in just that degree freedom is under- | 


mined. 


By all means let us recognize our obli- | 


gation to work and fight and suffer, if 
need be, to safeguard our liberties from 
outside enemies. But let us never forget 
that on the home front as well as on the 
battle front, in peace as well as in war, 
there rests on each of us an equally ur- 
gent obligation to maintain the self- 
discipline by which alone freedom is 
made oieeisle. 

It is fine to be willing to fight for our 
freedom, even finer to ‘ willing to die 
for it. But it is just as essential and just 
as fine to be willing to live for it. W.C. 


Immensely strong, yet light in 
weight... American Pressed- 
Steel Hand Trucks will work 
for you right around the clock, 
seven days a week if need be 
... with no “down-time’’ to 


hold back schedules. 


And—‘“Americans’’ have 
proved they outlast anything 
else on the market. Steel con- 
struction brings maintenance 
and replacement expenses 
close to zero. “Americans” are 
easy to handle, too—ask the 
man who pushes one. Check 
the performance and mainte- 
nance records of the “Ameri- 
cans” now in your fleet... it 
will prove the wisdom of your 

shase. You will find that 
they are doing more —with /ess 
labor fatigue—at /ower costs! 

Catalog illustrates trucks 

for every type of service. 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
4280 Wissah 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


PRESSEO-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 


THE TREND 


DEBT, TAXES, AND PRODUCTION 


We've been brought up in the Benjamin Franklin tra- 
dition that debt is bad. And unquestionably, if you hap- 
pen to be the debtor, scraping up interest payments is irk- 
some. But if you happen to be on the other side of the 
ledger—the creditor collecting semi-annual remittances— 
debt is anything but unpleasant. 

Thus, this week, when Secretary Morgenthau closed 
the Treasury’s books for the 1941 fiscal year and the na- 
tional debt reached the all-time high total of $49,000,- 
000,000 it was not entirely an unmixed evil. Obviously, 
the debt is a burden on the nation’s taxpayers; but, 
equally obviously, it is a source of income to savings 
banks, insurance companies, commercial banks, corpora- 
tions, and the private investors, both small and large, who 
own the government debt. 


© Public debt (like private debt) is a means of distribut- 
ing the national income. The government collects taxes 
from citizens, and distributes those taxes among the bond- 
holders. With private debt, corporations collect money 
from consumers and distribute that money among the 
corporation’s bond and stockholders. 

There is another respect—much less obvious—in which 
public and private debts are very much alike. When cre- 
ated, both tend to stimulate business and employment. 
When a corporation borrows money and builds a new 
plant, it creates jobs; the same is true when the govern- 
ment goes out and invests in a smokeless powder plant. 
Right now, business is booming because the government 
is going into debt—the country is investing in defense. 


© But during the ’twenties (and here’s an epoch-making 
difference between then and now!) business boomed 
largely because corporations were going into debt. Here 
is the picture: 

Private 
Long-Term Debt 


$34,600,000,000 
43,000,000,000 
67,600,000,000 
88,800,000,000 


State and Local 
Government Debt 
$4,900,000,000 
7,000,000,000 
12,800,000,000 
19,100,000,000 


Federal Debt 
$1,200,000,000 
25,500,000,000 
20,500,000,000 
16,800,000,000* 


Net change 


1919-31. —$8,700,000,000 +$12,100,000,000 +$45,800,000,000 


* The 1930 federal debt was slightly lower, at $16,200,000,000. 
Data: United States Treasury; National Industrial Conference Board. 


In retrospect, what happened during the ‘twenties is 
readily understandable. It was an era of capital expansion. 
Corporations sold bonds and stocks right and left. Public 
utilities extended electric lines into new territory. The 
automobile reshaped the industrial and transportation 


maps of the country. Industry, all along the line, put up 
new plants. 

But once the stock market collapsed in 1929, private 
investors drew in their horns. Corporations reduced their 
debt rapidly—either by calling bonds, by making composi- 


tion settlements with creditors, or by going into receiver- 


ship. Steel, cement, and other capital-goods industries 
idled. Employment dropped sharply. And the fedcyal 
government, to relieve unemployment, rushed into the 
investment breach. It started public works and other 
relief projects. In so doing, it took up the burden of new 
capital investment, of debt-creation, thus: 


State and Local 
Government Debt 
$19,100,000,000 
19,200,000,000 

19,900,000,000* 


Private 
Long-Term Debt 
$88,800,000,000 

74,100,000,000 
73,500,000,000* 


Federal Debt 


$16,800,000,000 
33,500,000,000 
49,000,000,000 


1931-41 +$32,200,000,000 +$800,000,000 —$15,300,000,000 


* Business Week estimates 


© Historians may well look back upon 1930 as the eco- 
nomic turning-point in the United States. Until that 
time, the federal government went into debt primarily to 
carry on wars. The debt jumped from 1810 to 1820 (War 
of 1812); during the ’sixties (Civil War); during the 
‘nineties (Spanish-American War); and in the ‘teens 
(World War). And after each conflict, the government 
proceeded methodically to reduce the debt it had built 
up. Thus, when we entered the World War, federal in- 
debtedness was only $1,200,000,000. 

The history of American industrial progress is to be 
found in the record of private long-term debt—a rise from 
zero to $34,600,000,000 in 1914, to $88,000,000,000 in 
1930. Railroads, public utilities, and industrial corpora- 
tions borrowed to grow. But since 1930, the history of 
American industrial life is to be found in the record of 
government debt. The depression first and now the de- 
fense effort have pushed the federal debt to new all-time 
highs. And this trend is likely to continue. Even after 
armament production ceases, government spending will 
persist—to cushion the transition from war to peace. 


© But whether debt is public or private, one fact is clear: 
the interest must be paid. And the only way to pay inter- 
est is out of production. To pay money to its bondhold- 
ers, a corporation’must produce goods or services; to pay 
interest to its bondholders, the government must collect 
taxes from producers of goods and services. Currently, 
the government is meeting the interest on its debt by 
borrowing—deficit-financing (chart, page 24). But ulti- 
mately—if ever it is to balance its budget—it will have to 
meet its debt charges and other expenditures out of taxes. 

That will not happen during the war’s duration. How- 
ever, it points a lesson for the post-war era. It’s this: Since 
all interest on debt (whether public or private) must come 
from production, and since the country’s total outstand- 
ing debt is greater than ever (see table), post-war produc- 
tion will have to reach—and stay at—an all-time high, if 
the national debt burden is to be bearable. 


The Editors of Business Week- 
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